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HOW CANADA CAPTURED 
THE FARMER 


By Wi.uiaM P. Kirkwoop 


HEN the history of the migra- 
W tions of men is written, a 

generous chapter will have to 

be given to the twentieth cen- 
tury trek into western Canada. Between 
June 30, 1906, and March $1, 1912, a 
period of less than six years, 512,000 peo- 
ple from the United States, 550,000 from 
the United Kingdom, and 347,000 from 
northern Europe went into the prairie 
west of the Dominion to try hazards of 
new fortunes. In the fiscal year just clos- 
ing these surprising totals have been in- 
creased by about 200,000 from the Unit- 
"ed States, quite as many more from Great 
Britain, and many additional thousands 
from the Continent. Nearly 2,000,000 
people were induced to occupy and de- 
velop a new region three times the size 
of the German empire in less than seven 
years ! 

The whole story is not told in figures, 
however. The character of the people 
who have made the shift has to bé con- 
sidered. They were not just “immi- 
grants,” quitting their old homes because 
they could not make good there. They 
were, in fact, a picked people for a par- 
ticular purpose. Before the Dominion 
government and the provinces of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta lay the 
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as of his opportunities. When Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier led the Liberal party into 
power in Canada in 1896, he appointed 
Mr. Sifton minister of the interior. Mr. 
Sifton immediately began to do things, 
and perhaps the most important of all 
the things he did was the organization of 
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problem of unlocking immense resources. 
This called for farm folk, sound in health, 
sober in character, thrifty, and intelli- 
gent. The powers of Canada, govern- 
mental and commercial, therefore, went 
after just such people; and they got 
them. As evidence two items are enough. 
It is estimated that the 712,000: who have 
migrated from the United States to Can- 
ada in the last seven years have carried 
with them in money and other property 
an average of $1,000 each, or a total of 
more than $700,000,000. In 1905 the 
wheat acreage of the three prairie prov- 
inces, which have been named, was 3,881,- 
000 and the yield was 82,175,000 bushels, 
while in 1911 the acreage was 9,301,000 
and the yield 194,083,000 bushels. Such 
figures tell a story of both thrift and 
industry. 

Though this particularly swift shifting 
of millions of men and money is not fin- 
ished yet, it has gained such proportions 
as to excite wonder as to how it was 
brought about, how it was made to grow, 
and how it was kept growing. 

The man who really started the whole 
thing was a young lawyer of Manitoba, 
the Hon. Clifford Sifton, who was a pio- 
neer of Brandon and knew much of the 
problems the settler had to face as well 
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forces to people and develop the prairie 
provinces, 

For his field general Mr. Sifton chose 
W. J. White, a newspaper man who had 
also been a pioneer of Brandon. Under 
Mr. White Canadian government offices 
were established in several states on this 
side of the line,—first in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Michigan, and afterward in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Ohio; Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Montana and 
Washington. From these centers a cam- 
paign of advertising was begun, such a 
campaign as probably no other govern- 
ment has ever attempted. Today no less 
than 6,000 publications, country and farm 
papers chiefly, are being used to keep the 
tide of immigration moving. 

But the organization had been created 
for other purposes than simply to scatter 
broadcast printed advertisements. Its 
aim was not to approach the farmers in 
the mass but as individuals. Consequent- 
ly, the men in charge of the various offi- 
ces went scouting in search of the indi- 
vidual. They hunted out communities 
where the rural population already 
showed a tendency to migrate. Then 
they sought to direct this tendency to- 


ward Canada. They obtained, from 
county officers, lists of taxpayers and 
voters. These lists they carried back to 
their offices, and from there mailed to 
each farmer on the lists a letter calling 
attention to western Canada’s “free 
homes.” Along with the letter went an 
elaborate pamphlet setting forth in detail 
the advantages and opportunities of “the 
last and best West.” Letter and pam- 
phlet both bore the Canadian govern- 
ment’s imprint and were of a kind to 
compel the attention of the man who 
wished to get on in the world. 

There was something else in the packet, 
too,—a blank form, at the top of which 
was this: 

“Dear Sir: I would estgem it a favor if 
you would fill out the form below with 
the names of persons in your district who 
you think would be interested in receiv- 
ing information relating to free homes 
in western Canada. You will find in- 
closed an addressed envelope.” 

Again those seductive words “free 
homes” and the imprint of the Canadian 
government! 

Many of these forms were filled out 
and returned. To every new address 
thus obtained another letter, pamphlet, 
and blank form packet was sent. Still 
other lists came in. It was the old end- 
less chain idea, but the letters came not 
from some irresponsible person asking a 
contribution for something or other, they 
came from a great government and of- 
fered something,—“free homes.” It is 
small wonder that the plan worked ex- 
ceedingly well. The attention of thou- 
sands was thus quickly won. 


Then followed other appeals. Exhibits 
of the products of western Canada were 
sent about the country in railroad cars 
decked with striking banners. In such 
cars, farmers who had been interested by 
means of letters and literature saw for 
themselves something of what Canadian 
farms could really do. Tempting ex- 
hibits were also made at county fairs in 
fields which had been worked by means 
of advertisements, letters and pamphlets. 

The next step was to get some of the 
farmers of such communities to go to 
western Canada and look things over. 
“We had the goods,” said one of the effi- 
cient workers in this campaign; “the 
thing to do was to get the farmers to go 
and look at them.” This end was 
achieved by special agents who would go 
into a neighborhood, rent the schoolhouse 
for an evening, and invite the people of 
the countryside to come and hear about 
Canada. The people turned out in large 
numbers. Having presented his case, the 
agent would tell his hearers to name two 
delegates to be taken to western Canada 
at the expense of the Dominion govern- 
ment just to see the country. Many 
delegates went, saw, and were convinced. 
Not infrequently one or both would re- 
turn home, sell out his place, and go back 
to Canada to make a fresh start on new 
and broader fields. Naturally, others 
were tempted to, and did, follow. 

The provincial governments, the rail- 
roads, and the land companies also ad- 
vertised extensively. The success of the 
movement meant larger dividends for all. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway was espe- 
cially interested, for it had millions of 
acres of western lands, the gift of the 
government to aid in the construction of 
its lines, and it wished to get these lands 
into the hands of traffic producers. The 
railroads carried excursions all through 
the region. Sometimes these were made 
up entirely of newspaper men who would 
write articles for their papers, and thus 
swell the already growing interest. The 
land companies adopted like tactics. 

Soon—almost immediately after the 
campaign was well under way—people 
were going to Canada by the trainload. 

Getting people to go to Canada, how- 
ever, was only half the battle. The other 
half was to see that those who went 


.Should prosper and be satisfied. Satis- 


fied settlers would write to their friends 
back home and others would soon follow. 
As a result the Dominion government, the 
railroads, and others did not leave new- 
comers to shift for themselves, but stood 
by to help them solve the problems of 
their new environment. 
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From the moment, indeed, that a pros- 
pective settler applied at an office in the 
’ States for information until he had filed 
on a claim or bought a piece of land, and 
from that time until he had proved up or 
paid up, he was carefully looked after by 
government and railroad agencies, This 
was something new in the way of foster- 
ing immigration, and its story is even 
more interesting than that of the means 
used to get the movement started. 

A prospective homesteader, for ex- 
ample, was first asked whether he had 
friends in Canada. If he had, he was 
advised to settle near them. This was 
good business, for a circle of old-time 
friends would make for contentment. If 
he had. no friends in Canada, he was 
asked what kind of farming he preferred 
and what kind of country—open or 
wooded. When he had stated his prefer- 
ence, he was shown maps, on which were 
clearly indicated the character of the soil, 
water courses, railroads, towns, and the 
number of vacant homesteads in each 
township. With such a map under his 
eye, a man could very quickly determine 
as to the advisability of inspecting per- 
sonally any particular district, aving 
made his decision, he was sent to the 
nearest local agency. There he found a 
guide ready to take him about at a rea- 
sonable price. He could trust his guide, 
for all such homestead guides were under 
surveillance of the police and held re- 
sponsible for proper service. 

Once a man had taken a homestead, the 
mounted police became the eyes of the 
government to see that he lacked noth- 
ing that would contribute to his success. 
If, for instance, a patrol found a settler 
in need of fuel which he could not sup- 
ply from his own means at the time, he 
went off to the nearest depot and had a 
supply sent out. This was not given as 
charity, but was charged against the 
homestead as a claim to be paid before 
the man could prove up. The govern- 
ment had no intention of making dépend- 
ents of its settlers. The same kind of 
thing was done in cases of sickness which 
called for the attendance of a physician 
or for the removal of a patient to a hos- 
pital; also in providing needed seeds for 
fields or gardens. 

Good roads and schools were provided 
as a matter of course. Good roads make 
for prosperity and good schools for con- 
tentment. Saskatchewan increased its 
district schools from 942 in 1905 to 2,251 
in 1910. It also established a large num- 
ber of high schools and collegiate insti- 
tutes, and a university, with a thoroughly 
equipped department of agriculture. 
Manitoba’s common schools increased 
from 1,761 in 1905 to 2,227 in 1910, and 
a new and elaborate college of agricul- 
ture was provided for. Alberta kept 
pace with its sister provinces. 

Contrast such intimate and painstaking 
interest on the part of the Canadian gov- 
ernment with the indifference of the 
United States government toward its 
prospective or actual homesteaders. On 
this side of the line a man makes applica- 
tion to a government land office for in- 
formation about homestead lands. He 
receives a book containing legal descrip- 
tions of places open for — in the dis- 
trict in which the particular land office is 
located. There is nothing in the book, or 
next to nothing, to tell him about the 
nature of the soil, the extent of the water 
supply, the distance from a railroad or a 
town. If he goes to look at a piece of 
land, he has to employ a guide who is 
almost wholly irresponsible and often un- 
reliable. Then; when in spite of every- 
thing he has found a place and settles 
down, he is left to shift for himself. 
There is no government patrol, national 
or state, to look in now and then and see 
that the man and his family are well 
cared for, no matter what the exigencies 
may be. The land companies pursue the 
same policy; their interest ceases once a 
man has paid his money. The railroads 
are doing better, but not as much as they 
might. 

On the other side of the line, however, 
the Canadian Pacific company has even 
outdone the government in looking after 
its settlers. 

In the fall of 1911, for example, frost 
did a good deal of damage to Canadian 
wheat. The frosted wheat would not 
bring more than 35 or 40 cents a bushel 
at elevators. This meant a serious loss 
to farmers. In some measure, at least, 
this was obviated by the Canadian Pacific 
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company, which provided hogs and cattle 
to be fattened on the frosted grain and 
paid for when marketed. The relief did 
not go far enough, but it revealed the 
disposition of the railroad toward the 
farmers along its line. 

This, however, was merely an incidental 
remedial measure. A more thorough- 

ing effort to aid farmers on railway 
ands was made when the company es- 
tablished 25 mixed-farming demonstra- 
tion farms, 10 in Alberta, 10 in Saskatch- 
ewan, and 5 in Manitoba. The aim of 
these is to assist all farmers in every 
way possible, but especially to encourage 
diversified farming and thus prevent sin- 
gle-cropping “soil robbery.” Each farm 
is in the hands of an expert who is an 
agricultural father-adviser for the whole 
countryside, 

Such farms, though, are not portable, 
and therefore cannot be brought within 
reach of all. As a result the company 
has been running, and doubtless will con- 
tinue to run, demonstration trains, agri- 
cultural schools on wheels. In this it co- 
operates with the agricultural colleges of 
the different provinces. Early last sum- 
mer such a train spent 32 days in tour- 
ing Manitoba alone, visiting 87 points 
and providing lectures and object-les- 
sons for 22,960 people,—9,851 men, 7,486 
women, and 5,623 seniors from the public 
schools. 

To help the farmer to meet reverses 
and to try to teach him his art as ap- 
plied to a new region, by means of dem- 
onstration farms and trains, was right 


160 acres, more or less, and to move your 
ee ‘belongings over into 
we will allot you a farm, and, if need be, 
assist you with a loan of $2,000. We will 
build a house and barn for you and have 
it ready by the time you arrive. When 
you come we'll pay you for your time in 
running fences, breaking your land, and 
sinking a well. You must come and look 
at the land first, and choose from our 
plans the kind of house and barn you 
would like. Pay us one-tenth of the 
price on taking possession, and the rest 
in nine annual installments plus interest 
at 6 per cent. That is all there is to it.’” 

This was the beginning of the “Ready- 
Made Farm” scheme for experienced 
tenant farmers with families. The Cana- 
dian Pacific directors heard the plan with 
approval and voted the money needed. 

The result has been some quick work 
in getting farmers started, for sometimes 
the farms are equipped before being al- 
lotted. A farmer arrived at a certain town 
on Wednesday, picked out one of these 
already equipped farms—of 80 acres— 
on Thursday, moved in on Friday, sold 
milk to the company’s creamery the next 
week, and on his second Saturday on the 
place received his first check for returns 
from his farm. And the immediate out- 
lay demanded, aside from travelling ex- 
penses, so the story runs, was $80. 
Chances like this, however, are reserved 
for the farmer who knows his business 
thoroughly. 

Recently the time limit on the Cana- 
dian Pacific company’s farm loans has 
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enough. Such things would hasten immi- 
gration. But the Canadian Pacific wished 
to have the settlers come faster and faster. 
In casting about for means to gain this 
end, J. S. Dennis, head of the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources in the West, 
conceived the idea of drawing upon the 
tenant-farmer population of both the 
States and Great Britain. All that was 
needed in order to get the tenant farmer, 
he told himself, was the means to finance 
him in getting a farm home of his own 
and ‘in getting his farm to producing. 
Let him know that he would be helped in 
such fashion, and he would come a-run- 
ning. 

With this idea in mind, Mr. Dennis 
went before the board of directors of his 
company, and said: “Give me $1,000,000, 
and I will get large numbers of capable 
tenant farmers, who have experience, 
farm machinery, cattle, and household 
goods; everything needed, except money, 
to make successful farm proprietors. I 
will bring them into our, territory, and 
make freight producers of them ‘while 
you wait.’ What’s more, the money will 
earn good interest.” 

- The directors asked to be shown. 

“This way,” was the response. “Sup- 
pose John Doe is a tenant farmer in 
Minnesota. We will go to him and say: 
‘Doe, the condition of your farm shows 
that you know how to farm. We want 
such men as you on our lands in western 
Canada. How would you like to have a 
farm of your own out there? ‘You're 
joking,’ Doe may answer. ‘Not a bit of 
it,” we will say. ‘The farm is yours, if 
you will take it; and, what is more, a 
farm ready to produce returns from the 
day you move in.’ Doe will think this a 
fairy tale, perhaps. Then we will ex- 
plain: ‘If you have enough ready money 
to pay one-tenth of the purchase price of 


been made 20 instead of 10 years, making 
it still easier for the settler to get a com- 
fortable start. 

All of these aids to farmers, whether 
purchasers of railroad lands or home- 
steaders, brought a rush of settlers. They 
came so fast and developed their farms 
so rapidly that the Canadian Pacific com- 
pany was caught with facilities inade- 
quate for the traffic created. There was 
serious complaint of this, though the com- 
pany was annually adding hundreds of 
miles to its trackage. But it is not to be 
supposed that a company which has gone 
to such lengths to create traffic is long 
going to let such traffic perish for want 
of tracks or rolling stock. Moreover, 
other railroads are extending their lines, 
and rivalry, if nothing else, will provide 
for the future. 

The effect of this great influx of set- 
tlers is seen in the prices of land. As 
late as 1905 the Canadian Pacific rail- 
way lands were selling at less than $5 an 
acre, and, at that, in the year named, 
only about 100,000 acres were disposed 
of. By 1909, however, the average price 
of non-irrigated land had risen to $10.96 
an acre, and in 1911 the same kind of 
land was bringing $14 an acre, while irri- 
gated lands commanded $30. 

Across the border the belief is that the 
movement will continue. The Canadians 
say that so long as land in their prov- 
inces is considerably cheaper than on this 
side, and can be had on more favorable 
terms, together with substantial aid in 
putting a newcomer on his legs financial- 
ly, the farmers from the States will keep 
coming. 

On the other hand, in the northwestern 
states particularly, there has been much 
talk of trying to stem the tide now run- 
ning toward western Canada, and the 
opinion seems to be in favor of. honest 
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advertising, less red tape and more en- 
cou ment for the homesteader or pur- 
chaser of state lands in ng what he 
wishes, interest in the welfare and pros- 
perity of a settler after he has been 
placed, money at lower rates of interest, 

roads, and efficient service from the 
transportation companies,—in all of 
which the Canadian government and 
Canadian enterprise have given not a 
few object-lessons worthy of careful 
study. 





MAINTAINING RETAIL PRICE 


Supreme Court of Washington Sustains 
Right to Enjoin Retailer from Selling 
Flour Below Price Fixed by Mill 


In the case of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., of Seattle, Wash., against C. A. 
Swanson, a retail grocer of that city, re- 
cently decided by the Supreme Court of 
Oregon, the question presented to the 
court was whether a mill which had cre- 
ated a special reputation for its flour had 
the right to fix in its contracts with re- 
tailers a reasonable minimum price below 
which the retailer could not sell the flour 
to its customers. The court held that the 
mill had the right to restrain a retailer 
who had entered into such a contract 
from selling below the agreed price. 

The facts in the case as set forth by 
the complaint, as admitted by the de- 
murrer interposed by the defendant, 
were: that the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
had installed in its mill at Seattle special 
machinery for manufacturing its brand 
of flour known as “Fisher’s Blend of 
Patent Flour”; that the mill had at great 
expense advertised this brand and there- 
by created a large demand for it at a 


higher price than was paid for, and in | 


keen competition with, ordinary patent 
flour; that it is necessary to sell the flour 
through all retail dealers in each com- 
munity and to retain the good will of 
retail dealers, and that to keep this good 
will it is necessary to maintain a mini- 
mum retail price. 

It further appeared that the mill en- 
tered into a contract with the defendant 
by which the defendant agreed to pur- 
chase a carload of this flour from the 
plaintiff and not to sell it at less than 
a certain minimum retail price, which 
was the same price at which the flour was 
sold by other retailers. The defendant 
violated this agreement by selling the 
flour at less than the agreed price, where- 


upon the plaintiff brought suit to enjoin | 
the defendant from selling the flour at | 


a less price than that fixed in the con- 
tract and to recover damages for the vio- 
lation of the contract. 

The decision of the court is, in part, as 
follows: 

A single question is presented: Has a 
manufacturer, who has given a reputation 
to particular goods which he creates, the 
right to fix in his contract of sale to’ re- 
tailers a reasonable minimum price at 
which those goods shall be sold to con- 
sumers? ’ 

The question is thus reduced to the in- 
quiry whether at common law the con- 
tract here involved is violative of any 
canon of public policy. In considering 
this question, much confusion may be 
avoided by marking the distinction not 
always observed in the adjudicated cases 
between those contracts which, since the 
earliest history of the law on the subject, 
have been designated as “contracts in 
restraint of trade,” and those more cor- 
rectly designated as “contracts in re- 
straint of competition.” 

The term “contracts in restraint of 
trade” has so long been applied to un- 
dertakings not to pursue a particular 
profession, trade or business, and has so 
thoroughly acquired that conventional 
significance, as to render its use in any 
other connection confusing. The rules 
relating to such contracts are of long 
standing and _ thoroughly established. 
Such contracts are.valid only when re- 
stricted as to time and to place, and 
when reasonably necessary to the pro- 
tection of the party in whose interest 
they are made. Conversely stated, such 
contracts, when without limit as to time 
or place, are invalid. 

The broader doctrine inhibiting, as 
contrary to public policy, all contracts 
which, by any other means, tend unrea- 
sonably to restrict competition is of much 
more recent development, and is much 
less thoroughly settled. This doctrine 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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WILDCAT FIRE INSURANCE 


The Athens, Ohio, Messenger, in a re- 
port from Geneva, Ohio, relates the sad 
experience of the Unionville Milling 
Company, whose plant burned last June. 
[t was insured in two Delaware com- 
panies. When the proprietor sent proof 
of loss to these alleged companies, he re- 
ceived answer that his policies had been 
canceled because of non-payment of pre- 
mium, although he had paid the pre- 
miums when he took the so-called insur- 
ance, 

A postal inspector went to Geneva to 
investigate the complaint, and found that 
the mill was not the only.sufferer from 
these fraudulent insurance methods. A 
number of policy holders throughout the 
state had sought collection for claims, 
only to be told that their policies had 
been canceled. Efforts to collect through 
the courts failed, as the bogus fire insur- 
ance companies were not authorized to do 
business in the state and had no- license 
to operate there. 

The inspector said that these companies 


_ were formed by crooks who have already 


been convicted of similar frauds. They 
renewed business last autumn and are 
now flourishing. They give excessive com- 
missions to agents and brokers, who easily 
evade the state laws by the simple device 
of living in one state and placing insur- 
ance in another. The insurance commis- 
sioners of Indiana and Ohio cannot prose- 
cute, because they have no jurisdiction 
outside their own states. 

The inspector stated that, as a result 
of his investigations, he had come to the 
conclusion that fake insurance had be- 
come one of the most extensive frauds 
now practiced upon the public, super- 
seding the former activity in bogus min- 
ing stocks, and these fraudulent Dela- 
ware concerns were doing business from 
Maine to California. The Post Office De- 
partment is making an effort to suppress 
this iniquitous traffic in worthless ie 
by prosecuting the rascals and their 
agents for unlawful use of the mails. 

The plant at Geneva was a small grist 
mill and probably its owner does not read 
his trade journals, otherwise he would 
have been warned against taking insur- 
ance offered at low rates by irresponsible 
people representing companies of doubt- 
ful or unknown reputation. While it is 
scarcely probable that any readers of the 
Northwestern Miller ever indulge in the 
costly pastime of buying fake insurance, 
yet perhaps it might be well to warn all 
millers against these crooked operators. 

In other things there may be a legiti- 
mate choice between the good, the indif- 
ferent and the bad, but in fire insurance 
there. is only one kind: that is good in- 
surance. Anything less than this is not 
insurance at all. A policy which is not 
issued by a sound, responsible company 
may be an attractive piece of lithography, 
or an interesting souvenir, but it is not 
otherwise of any value. In insurance, 
cheapness does not commend itself. There 
are plenty of first-class companies, some 
of them making a specialty of flour mill 





insurance. These do business at the low- 
est possible rates commensurate with 
sound insurance practice. There is abso- 
lutely no excuse for any miller buying 
doubtful insurance, unless he desires to 
have an experience similar to that of the 
Unionville Milling Company. 


THE CONSIGNMENT BAIT 

The following letter was recently writ- 
ten to a miller by a firm of brokers in the 
South: 

“We are now handling our business to 
success on consignment basis. Have just 
started this feature of the business, and 
as yet have made no definite arrange- 
ment with any flour people, and the pur- 
pose of this letter is to ascertain if you 
would consider a proposition of this kind. 
We can do so much more business, espe- 
cially on flour, on a consignment basis and, 
if your prices are right and the arrange- 
ment can be made, we can build up a 
nice flour business. Of course, we do 
not expect you to enter into an arrange- 
ment of this without first investigating 
our reliability, etc., and we respectfully 
refer you to the First National Bank of 
this place, which will take pleasure in 
giving you any information you may de- 
sire, etc. We would want a carload of 
flour at a time to start with and we 
would hope to gradually increase the 
business. We assure you, should you 
take a favorable view of this proposition, 
that your interests would be served to the 
best of our ability. Kindly let us hear 
from you, covering all points fully, by 
first mail, also forward samples, if- in- 
terested.” ‘ 

The miller who received this letter, 
having no desire to assist the hopeful 
broker to “handle his business to success 
on a consignment basis,” failed to bite, and 
instead makes inquiry of the Northwest- 
ern Miller as to whether or not the 
broker will find a miller who will serve 
as shaft for his bow. 

To which inquiry the Northwestern 
Miller replies that he undoubtedly will. 
Of course, the miller who offers himself 
for service will not be of much account. 
He will be a miller who doesn’t care what 
happens so long as he keeps the mill 
going, who has a superb contempt for 
“them double-entry books” and who 
needs, more than anything else, a guard- 
ian. But he will be a miller, and he will 
make flour and consign it to the broker, 
and the broker will press the button— 
which is all that the broker wants. 

It is doubtful if millers themselves 
realize how many among them are gullible 
and fall easy victims to such bait. Some 
are among the weak and feeble, who 
never have and never will amount to any- 
thing; that they should be stung is logi- 
cal and altogether appropriate. Others, 
and much the greater number, are among 
the smug old boys who, basking in the twi- 
light of their own pedantry, despise or 
affect to despise modern methods and 
ealmly watch the trade procession move 
by without realizing that they themselves 
are hopelessly moribund. 
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It is from among these that the con- 
signment-seeking broker is most success- 
ful in filling his bag. Filled with the 
knowledge that they are smarter than the 
upstarts of later years, they grab the bait 
and flatter themselves that they know a 
thing or two about getting business with- 
out taking up with all of these new- 
fangled notions of advertising, package 
differentials, draft terms and credit 
losses per barrel unit. No victim is. so 
easy for the consignment schemer’s net 
as the wary old fish who is perfectly con- 
fident of his ability to fatten on the bait 
while escaping the hook. 

As a matter of fact, there is still a 
pronounced consignment practice in the 
trade. This is true in spite of the fact 
that at principal market centers both 
buyers and brokers have discouraged the 
making of consignments. At Chicago, 
recently, a flour man stated that con- 
signed flour was the worst competition to 
be met and that he himself was constant- 
ly in difficulty to dispose of flour ship- 
ments fairly thrust upon him by millers. 
“We, simply cannot head them off,” he 
said, “although there is hardly a flour 
man in this market who wants flour con- 
signed to him.” 

That a somewhat similar situation ex- 
ists at other market centers is constantl 
in evidence in the reports which reac 
the Northwestern Miller. It seems 
scarcely possible to believe that in this 
day and age any miller is willing to offer 
his product for sale at auction; but it is 
perfectly certain that many millers not 
only are willing to do so but that they 
persist in the practice in opposition to 
every argument to the contrary. 


CUT THEM OUT 

The following is quoted from a letter 
written by one miller to another in the 
course of a correspondence relative to 
uneven weight flour packages: 

“Disastrous trade methods, or rather the 
breaking of trade methods, causes more 
Suenelal loss in the wind-up than price 
competition; and I hope that your influ- 
ence will be turned to help in the fight 
against the ninety-two-pound wood busi- 
ness, or against any other than standard 
weight packages. What’s the use? We 
earry all sorts of labels for Tom, Dick 
and Harry and in most cases put ,the 
weight on the sack, but added miscella- 
neous arrangements of weights and labels 
merely means added expense. Let us all 
work together and cut it out.” 

By all means. The genesis of every 
underweight package, no matter whether 
branded with the actual weight or not so 
branded, is the attempt to deceive the 
consuming buyer. All sorts of “trade 
custom” excuses are given, but the real 
reason for every uneven weight package 
is the hope of deceiving the consumer 
into believing he is getting something 
which he does not get. 

The short half-barrel in wood is not 
less a fraud than the short half-barrel in 
cotton. It is simply an underweight 
package, and a hundred labels defining 
its weight will not remove from it the 
essential air of deception. If it is not 
deception or backed by an intention to 
deceive, wherein lies its desirability? 
Echo answers,—where? 

The whole milling industry has for five 
years or more been reaping an unwel- 
come harvest of legal regulation by rea- 
son of just such things as uneven weight 
practices. To be sure, a large part of 
the punishment visited upon this trade is 
due to abuses in other industries, but this 
one has not been entirely free from 
blame. In the main there never was 
much outright crooked work, and that 
was limited to a very small part of the 
trade; but there was far too much con- 
cession to methods not scrupulously 
ethical,, methods which did not in them- 
selves deceive but which permitted de- 
ception further along the line of distri- 
bution. 

Most of these methods have been gotten 
rid of; many by a genuine improvement 
in the business morals and ethical un- 
derstanding of the industry, others on 
demand of law. Of the two sorts of re- 
form the former is by all odds the more 
desirable, both because it is the more 
effective and thoroughgoing and because, 
while correcting the abuse, it does not go 
too far the other way and engender a 
new source of trouble. 

The way, therefore, for millers to stem 
the tide of regulation which makes busi- 
ness constantly more difficult is to cut 
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down and kick out all of these practices 
that are stion, whether or not 
they are back “trade custom.” 
Trade custom is bad custom if it does 
not insure the soundest and most funda- 
mental honesty in everything having to 
do with the trade. Uneven weights are 
not fundamentally honest; they -— 
through only by reason of the label, like 
a law-wise scalawag who is known to the 
police but smart enough to keep out of 
their hands. 

Wheat flour is essentially a clean and 
absolutely pure and high-grade food 
product. The milling industry is, on the 
whole, an exceptionally straightforward 
industry. The one is worthy to be sold 
under true colors, and the other is worthy 
thus to sell it. It behooves the industry 
and all of the people in it to keep their 
methods not only above taint, but above 
suspicion, even above the possibility of 
attack by unmerited suspicion. 

Uneven weights should not only be 
“cut out” but kicked out. 


THE COMING OF 1914 

A new year always brings a feeling of 
confidence and buoyancy, but to the mill- 
ing trade the advent of the year 1914 
seems especially welcome. Not that there 
is any great incentive to hopefulness in 
the present condition of the flour market, 
but there is a feeling of relief that the 
vexatious and troublesome 1913 has 
passed into history and the undercurrent 
of prevailing sentiment is decidedly opti- 
mistic., 

A year ago, the industry was confront- 
ed by a cloud that was looming up on the 
horizon and constantly becoming darker. 
It indicated a future storm, and the 
shape it was slowly taking threatened 
most serious trouble for millers. In the 
revision of the tariff, Congress had taken 
a singular attitude toward milling and 
proposed to admit the manufactured 
product free while the raw material was 
to be subject to a duty. Apparently, the 
administration was committed to this un- 
just and hitherto unheard-of policy, and, 
naturally, the millers felt that the out- 
look was ominous, since, the result of 
such a proposal would have been nothing 
less than ruinous. 

From the latter part of January, when 
the superficial hearings were held, until 
May, the prospect grew ever darker for 
the milling trade. It reached its blackest 
when the bill passed the House, on May 
8, levying a duty of ten cents a bushel 
on wheat and admitting bran and screen- 
ings absolutely and flour practically free. 

From May until October, the trade was 
kept in doubt as to the ultimate outcome, 
but when the President: signed the amend- 
ed bill on October 3, it was relieved of 
its anxiety by the enactment of a meas- 
ure which gave the American millers 
equality of opportunity with their com- 
petitors. Since then, the feeling of con- 
fidence in the industry has been growing 
stronger, although the effect of the many 
months of hesitation and doubt could not 
be entirely overcome during the few re- 
maining weeks of the year. 

For the greater portion of 1913, the 
milling trade was obliged to mark time, 
awaiting the result of legislation. No one 
felt sure enough of the ultimate outcome 
to proceed vigorously with plans for ad- 
vancement; new milling enterprises were 
checked and business was conducted on 
the most conservative basis possible. The 
buying trade felt the influence of pre- 
vailing conditions and was cautious to an 
extreme in its purchases, not knowing 
what might be the effect of tariff revi- 
sion. 

In Canada, the industry was in an un- 
certain condition even more marked than 
in the United States. At one time it 
seemed that it would have free access to 
the markets of the neighboring country, 
without having to po a similar conces- 
sion in duties. his glowing prospect 
faded with the final passage of the bill, 
and the Canadian trade was exposed ta 
the question of the removal of Canadian 
duties, which still pg coer ~ it. Progress 
is halting in Canada, pending the action 
of the government in this direction. It 
remains for this question to be adjusted 
before millers on both sides of the line 
can fully settle down to business. 

Being placed on a parity with millers 
elsewhere, the flourmaker of the United 
States is not so much concerned as to 
what Canada will do about the duties. 
If they are removed, he will have access 
to Canadian wheat, duty free, and in re- 
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turn for this privilege he is not dis 
to — very much to admitting - 
dian flour. 

Owing to the uncertainty of Canada’s 
future policy in regard to wheat and its 
products, and the opening of the Panama 
Canal, which will doubtless enable the 
Pacific Coast millers to enter eastern 
markets to some extent, the prospects for 
1914 are exceptionally interesting to 
American millers. More and more they 
are realizing the necessity of pieces 
themselves on a basis to compete wit 
the whole world, at home and abroad, and 
while they do not yearn for a larger 
measure of competition than they now 
have, yét ‘they are not afraid of it, so 
long as they have free access to the 
world’s supply of raw material. The 
foremost American millers are now think- 
ing internationally. 

Altogether the coming nd promises 
well for the American milling industry, 
and its members are looking forward 
with confidence to the future, , Bo in a 
strong position to meet conditions as the 
may arise. They share with other busi- 
ness men of the country the feeling that 
government interference, such as that 
which has marked the two preceding ad- 
ministrations, has gone far enough, and 
they welcome the tacit assurance, which 
comes from Washington, that henceforth 
it will be the object of the authorities to 
co-operate with the business interests of 
the country, rather than to harass thém 
further. 

The general condition of the United 
States is sound and strong; nothing im- 
pends that seems to threaten honest in- 
dustry with discouragement, and there is 
every reason to believe that during the 
coming twelve months milling, both in 
Canada and the United States, will 
emerge from the discouraging and doubt- 
ful position which it was obliged to hold 
during 1913, and once more make prog- 
ress forward. We may, therefore, set 
our faces courageously and confidently 
toward the future, believing that it has 
nothing but good in store, and we may 
welcome 1914 warmly, not only for its 
own sake, as a year of hope and prom- 
ise, but also because of the great con- 
trast its opening weeks offer to those of 
the year which has gone. 


DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Special Dispatches Covering Latest News of 
the Flour Trade at Important Points 
in the United States and Canada 


Bosron,. Mass., Jan. 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Quiet demand for flour. Min- 
neapolis patents held at $5.10; special 
short patents, $5.20@5.40; spring wheat 
country patents, $4.75@5,—all in wood. 
Spring first clears, in jute sacks, $3.80@ 
4.05. Kansas patents, in jute sacks, $4.25 
@4.75. Soft winter patents, $4.85@5 for 
standard Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, New 
York and Pennsylvania, with fancy pat- 
ents ranging up to $5.10, and _ [Illinois 
patents $5@5.30, all in wood. No offer- 
ings of Canadian patents. Millfeed is 
firmly held, with quiet demand. Cana- 
dian spring bran offering in small way at 
$26.25 in 100-Ib sacks, but no demand. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Jan. 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Inquiry for flour is good, but 
sales are not numerous. Mills are firm 
in asking prices. No export demand. 
Millfeed is stronger and in good demand. 
Wheat remains steady. Quotations: No. 
2 red, 97@98c; No. 8 red, 96@97c, nomi- 
nal; No. 2 hard, 87@98c, nominal; No. 8 
hard, 86@91c, nominal. 











Perer Derren. 


Cuicaco, Ixu., Jan. 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Flour inquiry continues irregu- 
lar, though conditions are more favorable 
for a better trade in the future. Stocks 
are light as a rule. Spring patents are 
quoted at $4@4.20; hard winter full pat- 
ents, $4.10@4.30; soft winter patents, 
$4.20@4.40, jute, Chicago. 

C. H. CHatren. 


New Yorx, N. Y., Jan. 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—The flour situation was with- 
out change. The tone of the market has 
improved with wheat, and prices are held 
a little better on all grades. The trade 
is buying in the same old, conservative 
way. Export interest in wheat continues 


dstill, 
a ati A. L. Rossett. 
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Barrmmore, Mp., Jan. 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—Winter and spring wheat 
flour is held higher by some mills, but 
nothing can be done at any advance, and 
very little at old figures. Millfeed is 
25c per ton higher on spring, with de- 
mand still quiet. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—Demand for flour continues 
quiet, but with a little improvement re- 
ported by some mills. Prices are. just 
about steady. There is an increasing ac- 


tivity in feed. 
R. E. Sreruine. 


Puravetpnta, Pa., Jan. 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour steadily held, but 
local jobbers and bakers have ample 
stocks for current needs. Demand is 
light. 

Samus S. Danrets. 





™==—"Branding of Feed 

C. S. Alsberg, chairman of the Board 
of Food and Drug Inspection, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., has addressed a 
letter to W. H. Marshall, secretary of 
the Southwestern Missouri Millers’ Club, 
as follows: 

“We are of the opinion that the desig- 
nation ‘Bran and Screenings’ properly 
designates a mixture of bran with less 
than 50 per cent screenings. The desig- 
nation does not, in our opinion, neces- 
sarily mean that the bran contains 
screenings in addition to screenings con- 
tained in the wheat from which the bran 
was made. It mav, however, be used to 
cover a mixture of bran with screenings 
in excess of the screenings contained in 
the wheat from which the bran was pre- 
pared, provided that the screenings 


amount to less than 50 per cent of the 
mixture. 

“Under the national law it is not nec- 
essary to state the per cent of screen- 
ings, but there is no objection to such a 
statement. 


If a statement is made, how- 


ever, it must be in accordance with the 
facts. It is our understanding that cer- 
tain of the states under their state feed- 
ingstuffs laws will require a statement of 
the percentage of screenings. In so far 
as the national food and drug act is con- 
cerned, it is satisfactory for any state- 
ment relative to the contents of the pack- 
age to appear on either bag or tag, or 
both, but no statement of either bag or 
tag should be inconsistent with any other 
statement on the bag or tag. 

“We are-of the opinion, that the terms 
‘Wheat Bran with Mill-run Screenings’ 
correctly describes a mixture of wheat 
bran with the entire mill-run of screen- 
ings. Such a mixture as this is supposed 
to contain the whole mill-run screenings, 
not a portion of the same, and is not 
supposed to contain screenings in excess 
of the screenings in the wheat from 
which the bran was prepared. 

“We are of the opinion that the term 
‘Wheat Bran with Screenings not Ex- 
ceeding Mill-run’ correctly describes a 
mixture of bran with the whole mill-run 
of screenings, as bran with a portion of 
the mill-run of screenings provides that 
such a portion is representative of the 
screenings and is not an inferior portion 
thereof. The designation ‘Wheat Bran 
with Screenings not Exceeding Mill-run’ 
would not properly describe a mixture 
of wheat bran with an inferior portion of 
the mill-run of screenings added. 

“The same principles which apply to 
labeling mixtures of bran and screenings 
also apply to labeling mixtures of other 
flour, millfeeds and screenings.” 





Suit on Flour Contract 


The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Philadelphia, Pa., has ren- 
dered a decision affirming the judgment 
of the lower court which was in favor of 
William F. Brey, flour broker, of Phila- 
delphia, in a suit brought by M. T. Gun- 
derson, of Kenyon, inn., to recover 
$3,567 for an alleged nonfulfillment of a 
flour sale contract. 


. Winnipeg*. 83 83% 
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FOREIGN MARKET BY CABLE 


Today’s Flour Prices in Principal European 
Markets by Special Cable to the | 
Northwestern Miller 


GLASGOW ; 
Guiascow, Jan. 7—Market is stead 


. but business is practically at a stand- 


still. Trade has not recovered from the 
holidays. Prices for. shipment have a 
slightly upward tendency. 

he following net c.i.f: prices, per sack 
of 280 lbs, are approximate quotations 
asked by mills for deferred shipment: 


Spring—First patent ........ 26s 64@27s 6a 
WOTRRRE occ cccccccsensceces 22s 64 @23s 6d 
Prime CIOAP ...ccccccsccces 22s 64 @ 23s 

Kansas patent .........-ss+05 25s @26s 

Winter—First patent ........ 26s 64 @27s 6d 
Miztra FANCY ..cciscccsscce 24s 6d @25s 6a 
Fancy, prompt .......ss+es 23s @24s 

Canadian spring patent ...... 248 34 @25s 64 

Canadian winter patent ...... 24s 64 @25s 6a 


Prices, ex-store terms, not including com- 
mission, are 9d to 1s higher than above quo- 
tations. 





LIVERPOOL 

LaverPoot, Jan. 7.—Market has been 
very dull. Trade has not yet recovered 
from the holidays, and heavy arrivals are 
depressing the market. 

The following net c.i.f. prices, per sack 
of 280 lbs, are approximate quotations 
asked by mills for deferred shipment: 
Minnesota first patent ....... 24s 94@ 25s 94 


Minnesota second patent...... 248 @24s 6d 
Winter first patent .......... 26s 94@28s 
Winter extra fancy .......... 248 6d @ 25s 6d 
Canadian spring patent ...... 24s 64 @ 25s 6d 
Kansas patent ........seseee8 25s @ 26s 


Prices, ex-store terms, not including com- 
mission, are 9d to 1s higher than above quo- 
tations. 





LONDON 

Lonvon, Jan. 7.—Market is quiet but 
with steady undertone. Owing to much 
colder weather, demand has slightly re- 
vived, but there is still great room for 
improvement. 

The following c.i.f. prices, per sack of 
280 lbs, are approximate quotations asked 
by mills for deferred shipment: 


Minnesota first patent ....... 25s @26s 
Minnesota second patent ..... 24s @24s 3d 
Minnesota first clear ........ 22s 64@23s 
Minnesota low-grade ........ 17s 64@18s 6d 
Kansas patent ........esee0% 25s @ 26s 6d 
Hungarian. ......cccccccceces 37s @38s 
Canadian spring patent...... 24s 34 @ 25s 6a 
Town households, ex-mill..... 25s 64 @ 26s 64a 
WRPRR ec ti crt rccesddecédcceccesscssewé £5 5s 


Prices, ex-store terms, not including com- 
mission, are 9d to 1s higher than above quo- 
tations. 





AMSTERDAM 

AmstTerDAM, Jan. 7.—Market remains 
in a very listless state, with little demand 
and no disposition to anticipate wants. 
The home mills are doing most of the 
business, but a few sales of Minnesota 
clears were put through. 

*Holland terms, per 100 kilos (221 lbs 


gross): 

Minnesota first patent.... .....@12.50 florins 
Minnesota second patent. .....@11.50 florins 
Minnesota straight....... ..... @10.75 florins 
Canadian second clear... ..... @11.25 florins 
Minnesota first clear..... 10.75 @11.00 florins 
Kansas patent .......005 sees @12.50 florins 
Kansas straight ........ «+e. @11.37 florins 


*“Holland” terms means 2 per cent com- 
mission and 1 per cent discount on 3 days’ 
sight draft. 


Closing Wheat Prices 


Closing prices of May, July and cash 
wheat at points named, on each day of the 
week, per bushel, were: 


MAY WHEAT 





Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
30 $1 it 3 5 
Mpls. ..... 86% 87% .... 87% 88% 88 
Duluth ... 87% 87% .... 88% 88% 88% 
Chicago .. 90% 91% .... 91% 91% 91% 
St. Louis.. 90% 91% .... 915% 92% 92 
New York. 97% 98 sees 98% 98% 98% 
Kans. City. 85% 86% .... 86% 87 86% 
Winnipeg... 88% 89% .... 89% 90 90% 
JULY WHEAT 
ee 88% 89 --+» 89% 89% 89% 
Duluth ... 88% 89% .... 89% 90 89% 
Chicago .. 86% 87% .... 87% 87% 87% 
St. Louis... 85% 85% .... 85% 85% 85% 
New York. 94 94% © e060 e6ee, Stee 
Kans. City. 82% 82% 82% 82% 82% 
Winnipeg... 90% 91 91 91% 91% 
CASH WHEAT 

Mpls.*t ... 85% 86% .... 86% 87% 87% 
Duluth® .. 85% 85% .... 86% 86% 86% 
Chicago*.. 90% 91 coos “OER CAB cose 
St. Louis— 

$ hard .. 86% .... «0. © 90% 90 

2 red ... 95 cose oeee 955% 97% 97% 
Kans. City— 

2 hard .. 85 85% .... 86 86% 86 

2 red ... 84% 91 «++» 91% 91% 92 
Milw’kee*. 89% .... ..-. 90% 90% 90% 
Toledo— 


99% 100 seve 
8 83% 84% 84% 
tAverage of closing 


2 red ... 98% 99% 


1 northern. 
tHoliday. 


*No. 
prices. 
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ARGENTINE WHEAT TARIFF 


Question of Wheat Duty in Doubt—Com- 
merce Department te Take Steps to Ascer- 
tain Position of Argentine Government 


Wasuinoron, D. C., Jan. 5.—Although 
there appear to be some technical com- 
plications with respect to the interpreta- 
tion of the Argentine tariff, as to its ap- 
plication to wheat and wheat products, 
an effort is being made by the officials of 
the Treasury, State and Commerce de- 
partments to adjust the matter. It may 
be of no consequence what action this 
government shall take as to the importa- 
tion of Argentine wheat, as it is said to 
be the intention of the government of 
Argentina to remove all doubt as to 
wheat and the products of wheat being 
on the free list in that country, in order 
to insure access to the markets of the 
United States for Argentine wheat and 
wheat products. 

This subject has been under renewed 
consideration in the departments, result- 
ing from an application made by the 
Argentine minister to the United States, 
Mr. Naon, who stated that in his opinion 
Argentina “imposes no duty on wheat,” 
and that the duty on semolina would be 
removed immediately. He asked the 
Treasury department to order that Ar- 
gentine wheat and wheat products be ad- 
mitted free, under the provisions of the 
new tariff law, consequent upon his = 
resentations. It was pointed out to the 
minister that this could not be done, but 
steps would be taken immediately to 
ascertain the action taken by the Argen- 
tine government with respect to this 
duty. 

Information was received by cable at 
the State department last week that the 
bill admitting semolina in Argentina free 
of duty has been approved by the gov- 
ernment of that country. 

It appears to be a technical question 
as to whether Argentina “imposes” a 
duty on wheat. Strictly construed, the 
tariff experts of the Commerce depart- 
ment say Argentina does not directly 
impose a duty on wheat, but the refer- 
ence to the subject in the tariff of that 
country undoubtedly subjects wheat, ex- 
cept when it is imported for seed, to a 
duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. This 
may be held not to be a direct imposi- 
tion of a duty and, under govérnmental 
regulations, either all wheat may be in- 
terpreted to be for seed when imported, 
or by such governmental order or regu- 

- lation no duty need be imposed. In any 
event the experts of the foreign tariff 
section of the Commerce department, in 
advising the Treasury department as to 
the Argentine tariff, state that “wheat is 
presumably dutiable.” 

In view of the Argentine minister’s 
declaration that Argentina imposes no 
duty on wheat, the Treasury officials are 
about to make direct inquiry through the 
State department, of the Argentine gov- 
ernment, as to the policy it pursues or 
would pursue if wheat were offered for 
importation into the markets of that 
country. 

There continues to be much agitation 
of the relations of Argentina to the 
United. States in the breadstuffs and 
feedingstuffs lines. This government is 
insisting upon adhering to inspections of 
feedingstuffs apentod. Corn imports 
from Argentina are now being held up 
in the Gulf ports of this country, on rep- 
resentations by the health officers of this 
government that there is danger of 
plague being transmitted through corn 
imports from that country, where the 
methods of loading would permit rats in- 
fected by plague being brought into the 
markets of the United States. 

Arruor J. Donas. 





Bleached Flour Case Argued 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—The bleached flour contro- 
versy is now in the hands of the Supreme 
Court of the United States for final de- 
cision. Arguments in the case were made 
on the opening of the court on Monday, 
and as was predicted the argument on 
behalf of the government’s contention, 
namely, that the bleaching of flour by the 
electrical process is a violation of a 


provision of the pure food law, was made 


by Attorney-General McReynolds. 

On behalf of the millers, who are con- 
tending for the right -to bleach flour, 
Attorneys Bruce S. Elliott and E. P. 
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Smith made ts intended to satis- 
fy the court that the bleaching process 
injects into flour no harmful in ent 
and that the process is not one calculated 
to bring about fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion in the character of the flour so 
treated. . 

The expectation is that the court will 
hand down a decision in this*case during 
the present term, possibly within the 
next two months. 

Arruor J. Donee. 





CANADIAN FREE WHEAT? 


ad. 


Dominion Millers Opp Why— 
Farmers Seeking Removal—Go t 
Believed to Be Considering a Change 


Toronto, Ont., Jan. 2.—The millers of 
Canada are doing all they can to prevent 
the removal of the duties on wheat and 
flour. While no organized representa- 
tions have been made to the government, 
pains have been taken to make it clear 
that they do not want free trade in their 
products. 

The case against removal of the duties 
is based on the considerable differences 
that exist between“the grades of flour in 
which they specialize as compared with 
those in use in the United States; the 








disadvantage at which they would be- 


placed by reason of the higher cost of 
milling in Canada; higher cost of ma- 
chinery and mill equipment; unsuitable 
location of many of their major plants 
for getting into United States markets, 
and the expense of selling and advertis- 
ing that would be entailed if-they are to 
make a place for themselves on the 
American side of the line. 

On the other hand, the farmers of the 
three western grain-raising provinces are 
putting heavy pressure on their members 
of Parliament, irrespective of party, to 
have the duties removed, and at the mo- 
ment it is thought that this pressure will 
bear fruit. As-evidence that the Con- 
servatives are wavering, it is to be noted 
that a member of that party has intro- 
duced a motion in the legislature of the 
province of Manitoba, asking the govern- 
ment at Ottawa to remove the duties, 
which motion is expected to carry uani- 
mously. 

The fact that the government has given 
no hint’ that it means to adhere to its 
policy of 1911 on this question, though a 
number of opportunities to do so have 
presented themselves, is taken as evidence 
that the removal of the duties is under 
consideration. 

No definite announcement is now to be 
expected until the budget speech of the 
Minister of Finance is being made in 
the House of Commons, an event that 
does not usually take place till several 
weeks after the opening of the session. 
Parliament is to meet on Jan. 15 and, in 
the ordinary course of events, the budget 
speech should come in February, but 
there is no fixed time for this. 

Possibly the government will not make 
up its mind about the duties until after 
the opening of Parliament, when a party 
caucus may be held for the purpose of 
arriving at a solution of this vexed prob- 
lem that will be acceptable to all of its 
supporters. 

A. H. Battey. 





Government Fixes Corn Grades 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Jan. 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—Acting in the absence of 
Secretary Houston, Assistant Secretary 
Galloway, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, today made formal announcement 
of the decision of the department fixing 
grades for corn as authorized by the acts 
of Congress. The grades as promulgated 
are practically the same as the tentative 
grades formulated Aug. 22, 1912. The 
principal exception is that, in damaged 
corn, grade four is allowed to include 
Y, per cent, grade five 1 per cent and 
grade six 3 per cent, of heat-damaged 
or mahogany corn. This allowance for 
heat-damaged or mahogany corn is in re- 
sponse to the resolution adopted by the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association and 
the National Council of Farmers’ Co- 
operative associations, asking for allow- 
ances in this particular. The associations 
asked for an allowance of 1 per cent for 
grade four and 2 per cent for grade 
five, and the new grades permit only 
one-half of. this amount in those two 
grades. The full allowance requested by 


vehi peangues of 3 per cent of bap 
or mahogany corn in grade six, 
is allowed. d 

. The request of the grain dealers’ asso- 
ciation that the grades be not put into 
effect until July 1, 1914, was granted. 
The request of the grain dealers that 
grade three be designated as “standard,” 
and not numbered, and that grades four, 
five and six be numbered three, four and 
five, respectively, is not granted. 

The white grades established follow: 


————_Numbers————_, 
4 5 


6 
Moisture ........ 14.0 15.5 17.5 19.5 21.5 23.0 
Damaged corn... *2 t4 %6 §8 {10 **156 


Foreign material, 

including dirt, 

cob, other 

grains, finely 

broken corn,ete. 1 1 2 2 3 5 
Cracked corn, not 

including finely 

broken corn (see 

general rule)... 2 3 4 4 5 7 


*Exclusive of heat. tDamaged or mahog- 
any. tKernels. §May include heat-damaged 
% per cent. {Or mahogany kernels not 1 
per cent. **To exceed 3 per cent. 

The general rules laid down are: 

1, The corn in grades No. 1 to No. 5, 
inclusive, must be sweet. 

2. White corn, all grades, shall be at 
least 98 per cent white. 

3. Yellow corn, all grades, shall be at 
least 95 per cent yellow. 

4. Mixed corn, all grades, shall in- 
clude corn of all various colors not com- 
ing within the limits for color as provid- 
ed for under white or yellow corn. 

5. In addition to the various limits in- 
dicated, No. 6 corn must be musty, sour, 
and may also include corn of inferior 
quality, such as immature and badly 
blistered. 

6. All corn that does not meet the re- 
quirements of either of the six numerical 
grades, by reason of an excessive per- 
centage of moisture, damaged kernels, 
foreign matter, or “cracked” corn, or 
corn that is hot, heat-damaged, fire-burnt, 
infested with live weevil, or otherwise of 
distinctly low quality, shall be classed as 
sample grade. 

7. In No. 6 and sample grade, reasons 
for so grading shall be stated on the in- 
spector’s certificate. 

8. Finely broken corn shall include all 
broken particles of corn that will pass 
through a perforated metal sieve with 
round holes 9-64ths of an inch diameter. 

9. “Cracked” corn shall include all 
coarsely broken pieces of kernels that 
will pass through a perforated metal 
sieve with round holes one-quarter of an 
inch in diameter, except that the finely 
broken corn as provided for under rule 8 
shall not be considered as “cracked” corn. 

10. It is understood that the damaged 
corn, the foreign material, including 
pieces of cob, dirt, finely broken corn, 
other grains, etc., and the coarsely bro- 
ken or “cracked” corn which is provided 
for under the various grades shall be 
such as occur naturally in corn when 
handled under good commercial condi- 
tions. 

1l. Moisture percentages, as provided 
for in these grade specifications, shall 
conform to results obtained by the stand- 
ard method and tester as described in 
circular 72, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, 

Artuur J. Donge. 





London Flour Stocks 


Lonvon, Jan. 7.—(Special Cable)— 
Stocks of wheat flour in this city on Jan. 
1, as shown by the official quarterly stock 
statement, were: flour, 200,470 280-lb 
sacks, of which 130,945 were foreign and 
69,525 were English flour. 

The following table shows London flour 
stocks on different dates, the figures cov- 
ering both English and foreign makes in 
barrels of 196 lbs: 


Bblis Bblis 
Jan. 1, 1914...200,470 July 1, 1912...120,705 
Jan. 1, 1918...263,630 July 1, 1911...235,935 
Jan. 1, 1912...228,650 July 1, 1910...260,265 
Jan. 1, 1911...302,930 July 1, 1909...148,790 
Jan. 1, 1910...266,635 July 1, 1908...403,680 
Jan. 1, 1909...258,450 July 1, 1907...262,300 
Jan. 1, 1908...335,200 July 1, 1906...442,260 
Jan. 1, 1907...369,710 July 1, 1906...480,600 
Jan. 1, 1906...313,500 July 1, 1904...575,970 
Jan. 1, 1905...371,360 July 1, 1903...345,000 
Jan. 1, 1904...394,300 Oct. 1, 1913. ..215,390 
April 1, 1913..232,265 Oct. 1, 1912...190,245 
April 1, 1912..183,350 Oct. 1, 1911...208,250 
April 1, 1911..300,370 Oct. 1, 1910...205,800 
April 1, 1910..193,399 Oct. 1, 1909...128,050 
April 1, 1909..230,190 Oct. 1, 1908. ..234,430 
April 1, 1908..361,805 Oct. 1, 1907...204,930 


July 1, 1913...266,990 
Cc. F. G. Rarxes. 


.bus daily. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: Jan. 4 Jan. 5 

Jan. 3 Dec. 27 1913 1912 
. .. 356,935 227,645 388,375 288,190 


Minneapolis 
4,755 


Duluth-Superior 13,540 17,315 33,265 





Milwaukee ..... 11,905 14,000 11,590 15,985 
Totals .....0+ 382,380 258,960 433,230 308,930 
Outside mils*..147,005 ...... 176,660 ...... 





Ag’gate sprg.529,385 ...... 609,890 


St. Louis ...... 17,500 13,100 20,600 22,100 
St. Louist ..... 23,300 43,500 28,770 29,000 
Buffalo ........ 99,300 101,850 76,800 98,250 
Detroit ........ 9,600 9,600 12,000 12,100 
Rochester ..... 10,150 10,200 8,700 7,700 
Chicago ....... 17,500 16,000 17,250 17,500 
Kansas City ... 26,400 33,700 33,200 20,000 
Kansas Cityt...111,225 106,164 114,175 60,375 
Toledo ........ 21,400 22,400 22,100 24,000 
Toledof ....... 51,520 44,765 46,635 42,565 
Nashville** .... 45,055 72,720 46,695 24,306 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to the North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule: Jan. 4 Jan. 5 





Jan.3 Dec. 27 1913 1912 
Minneapolis ...... 70 45 73 56 
Duluth-Superior .. 38 48 93 13 
Outside mills* .... 51 47 61 62 
Average spring.. 62 46 72 53 
Milwaukee ....... 52 60 59 42 
ee ae 43 32 48 62 
Bt. LOwist ..ccccee 40 72 48 49 
Pe 72 74 56 76 
WOCTINE Se ec cscccs 56 56 64 64 
Rochester ........ 51 51 42 37 
GRIGEBO ...cccccee 58 55 50 60 
Kansas City ...... 61 65 48 29 
Kansas Cityt ..... 52 52 64 39 
Toledo 47 46 50 
Toledof 50 44 
Nashville** ....... 42 69 33 16 
RVG cciccase 53 53 59 §1 
Minnesota-Dakotas 62 46 72 53 
Other states ...... 57 59 48 49 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, average ca- 
pacity 40,865 bbls. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Argentine Corn Yield Above Average 

Buenos Ares, Jan. 6.—(Special Ca- 

ble)—Threshing is proceeding regularly. 

The maize crop is very forward and 
promises more than an average yield. 
Ernesto Danvers. 





A. J. Hunt Buys New Era Mill 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 6—At a 
meeting of the stockholders of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co. at Wichita, Kansas, 
yesterday, a deal was completed where- 
by the New Era Mills, the company’s 
1,000-bbl mill at Arkansas City, Kansas, 
was sold to A. J. Hunt. The price paid 
for the property was not announced. 
The transfer will be made at an early 
date and Mr. Hunt.will head the com- 
pany which will operate the property in 
the future. 

The New Era Mill is located some- 
what aside from the other plants pur- 
chased two years ago by the Kansas 
company. It formerly was owned by the 
New Era Milling Co., and under Mr. 
Hunt’s management developed a highly 
specialized trade on its mill brands in 
Arkansas, Louisiana and similar terri- 
tory, and in the West Indies. This trade 
did not readily co-ordinate with the rest 
of the business of the Kansas company 
and has been handled directly by Mr. 
Hunt as manager of the Arkansas City 
plant. Under these circumstances both 
Mr. Hunt and the other officers of the 
company felt that the best results could 
be obtained by the sale of the property 
to Mr. Hunt and its operation as an in- 
dependent concern. R. E. Srer.rne. 





The Chicago Wheat Market 

Cuicaco, It1., Jan. 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Situation in the cash wheat 
trade of Chicago is the dullest since har- 
vest. The only sales are to interior mills 
in small lots, aggregating 25,000 to 50,000 
Many of the cash houses have 
been bidding for wheat, both from South- 
west and Northwest, of late, and there 
has been a little increase in receipts. 
Chicago stocks of wheat decreased for 
the week 163,000 bus. Cash wheat 
premiums over the futures are relatively 
unchanged. C. H. Cuarten. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 129,390 bbls. The output (week 
ending Jan. 3) was 356,935 bbls, against 
388,375 in 1913, 288,190 in 1912, and 286,- 
770 in 1911. 

The weekly output was of the follow- 
ing per cent of the maximum capacity: 

Jan. 4 Jan. 5 

Jan.3 Dec, 27 1913 1912 

Minneapolis ...... 70 45 73 56 
Outside mills ..... 51 47 61 52 

Northwestern mills found business slow 
and light last week. Only one large mill 
reported flour sales in excess of 50 to 65 
per cent of its output. Orders booked 
are mostly in car or mixed car lots for 
family trade. An occasional jobber takes 
a moderate quantity. Bakers are little 
heard from, apparently having their 
needs well covered, at least for the time 
being. 

There appears to be rather more in- 
quiry from domestic buyers, but they are 
bearish in their views and mostly bid 
prices which millers cannot accept. How- 
ever, this inquiry is taken as a hopeful 
sign for future months. Buyers keep the 
Canadian tariff situation in view and 
seem to think in a hazy way that free 
wheat is coming, with attendant lower 
prices. However, they have nothing tan- 
gible to base this idea upon, as the Cana- 
dian government has not given the slight- 
est indication as to any action in the 
matter. 

Shipping directions are fair to good 
and, so far, have had no apparent effect 
toward curtailing milling operations in 
the Northwest. 

Considerable interest, reflected in 
rather more than the usual number of 
cables, is reported from abroad, though, 
with one exception, without business of 
consequence. The exception was in the 
case of a mill which sold nearly 20,000 
bbls of patent, partly in Baltic and 
partly in Scotch markets. 

Some mills report first clear as rather 
firmer, with future prospects more en- 
couraging. While most mills report sec- 
ond clear as “sloppy,” others contend 
that the market on this grade has a bet- 
ter aspect. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patents a range of $4.45 
@4.60 per 196 lbs in wood. 


* 7 


At Minneapolis, millfeed is scarce and 
strong in price. Very little bran or 
standard middlings are available for 
either prompt or January-February 
shipment. Mixed-car trade is absorbing 
over 50 per cent of the current output, 
leaving very little for sale in straight 
cars after contracts in force are taken 
care of. 

It is asserted that one large city mill 
has recently bought back from its cus- 
tomers, because of ‘inability to fill con- 
tracts, a considerable quantity of bran at 
a material advance over the original sale 
price. 

Buying is confined largely to middle 
and western states, although southeast- 
ern and southwestern buyers are also in 
the market. Inquiry from the East, how- 
ever, is limited, brokers there being well 
supplied with old omega and are, 
temporarily, underselling the mills. 

Minneapolis mills which are branding 
their bran as “pure wheat bran” are re- 
ported to be getting in some instances a 
premium of 50c ton for it over standard 
middlings. Latter are branded as con- 
taining ground screenings, but not in 
excess of mill run. 

Bran is quoted firm by mills at $21 


ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 


standard middlings at $20.50@21, flour 
middlings at $24 and red dog, in 140-Ib 
sacks, at $24.50@25. 

Brokers report a slightly improved de- 
mand for all grades of feed, but that 
they are unable to buy anything from 
city mills on account of the relatively 
high prices asked. They report pur- 
chases from resellers in the East at 50c 
ton discount under local asking prices. 

Of the 23 Minneapolis mills, the fol- 
lowing 19 were in operation Jan. 6: 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Geo. C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, D, E, F and H mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, E and F 
mills. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 50 outside mills 
(outside of Minneapolis and Duluth), 
with a total capacity of 47,500 bbls, show 
that in the week ending Jan. 3 they made 
147,005 bbls of flour (representing 661,- 
500 bus of wheat), against 176,660 in 
1913. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 2,616,000 
bus, a total decrease trom the preceding 
week of 1,181,000 bus. At Minneapolis 
the decrease was 1,041,000 bus, and at 
Duluth 140,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 
3, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 


Minneapolis .....1,852 2,545 879 740 1,923 


WGIUEN cccccccse 764 1,897 224 315 403 
seer re 2,616 4,442 1,103 1,055 2,326 
Duluth, bonded... 145 123 19 3 0.60 


Totals ........2,761 4,565 1,122 1,058 ... 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 

Duluth on Jan. 3 in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted) were: 

1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 

Minneapolis 19,050 19,340 18,160 14,588 3,245 











Duluth ..... 12,270 7,036 7,327 38,605 1,922 
Totals ...31,320 26,376 25,487 18,188 5,167 
Duluth, b’d’d 656 380 130 66 278 
Totals ...31,976 26,756 25,617 18,254 6,445 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1913, to Jan. 3, 
1914, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 


Minneapolis .. 54,979 69,645 61,316 41,747 








DGlWth: 22.065 51,338 65,360 28,823 17,871 
Totals ...... 106,317 135,005 75,139 59,618 
Duluth, bonded 2,604 2,617 2,178 838 
eee 108,921 137,522 77,317 60,456 


SPRING WHEAT RECEIPTS SHRINKING 


The falling off of farmers’ deliveries 
in the interior of the Northwest is re- 
flected in the receipts at Minneapolis. 
Last week there was a decrease of over 
1,000,000 bus. This decline in the move- 
ment is further marked in yesterday’s 
and today’s receipts. 

Elevator managers state that the re- 
ceipts from the north are extremely light 
and will grow smaller. Even from Mon- 
tana, the receipts are falling off in a 
material way. While the arrivals at. pres- 
ent are largely from South Dakota and 
southern Minnesota, this source is giving 
forth much less than last month, and the 
change is expected to show to a marked 
degree in the Minneapolis receipts. 

As evidence of the very light move- 
ment in the interior, an elevator official 
today stated that at 250 elevators 
throughout the three states, wheat de- 
liveries of farmers Saturday were only 
4,000 bus, and of all grain 16,000 bus. 

The quantity of northern wheat offered 
on change from day to day is small, and 
this has worked to increase the premium 


about half a cent on the arrivals from 
that quarter. 

All information indicates that the fa- 
vorable weather in the Northwest since 
Sept. 1, and roads, have proven a 

werful inducement for farmers to 

eavily market their grain, and the con- 
sensus of opinion is that reserves on 
farms at S poco are very much smaller 
than usual, 

* * 

A Minneapolis elevator manager to- 
‘day said: “The movement of wheat from 
first hands in the Northwest has practi- 
cally ceased. This year the crop was 
marketed early and total receipts during 
December were smaller than normal. 
Farm stocks are believed to be very 
light. Interior elevator stocks are esti- 
mated to be about 25,000,000 to 27,000,- 
000 bus, compared with about 20,000,000 
a year ago.” 

DEATH OF WILLIAM D. BURWELL 

William D. Burwell, an accountant in 
the service of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
for 33 years, died at his home in Minne- 
apolis on New Year’s Day of heart fail- 
ure. He had been in poor health for a 
number of years, and for a considerable 
time had been required to perform no set 
duties by his employers, but instead was 
allowed to work as his condition might 
permit. 

Born at Hartford, Conn., Jan. 7, 1845, 
in another week he would have completed 
his sixty-ninth year. He came to Min- 
neapolis in 1866, and for a time was in 
the office of Bull & Newton, then operat- 
ing the Humboldt mill. It was in Au- 
gust, 1880, that he became an employee 
of the firm of Washburn, Crosby & Co. 
For over 33 years he discharged his duties 
in a most conscientious, faithful and ef- 
ficient manner, enjoying the confidence 
of his employers to an exceptional de- 
gree. 

He is survived by his wife and two 
grown sons, Lee D. and Fred W. Burwell. 


REPORT WITHOUT FOUNDATION 


The principals in the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, are very much 
puzzled over a report of the purchase 
by their company of a site for a, flour 
mill at Vancouver, B. C. A letter re- 
ceived Jan. 5 from a Vancouver real es- 
tate dealer indicated that a report was 
current that the Pillsbury company had 
contracted for a site, the consideration 
being $250,000. 

From other sources comes the state- 
ment that the company had negotiated 
for such site and paid down $50,000, but, 
changing its plans, it now sought to can- 
cel the arrangement and recover the 
amount paid as earnest money. 

All of this is new to A. C. Loring, 
president, and to the Messrs. Pillsbury. 
They state that there is no foundation 
whatever to the report that they have 
negotiated for or bought a mill site in 
Vancouver, and they are curious to know 
who could have used the name of the 
Pillsbury company in this connection. 
Measures are being taken to ascertain 
how the report originated and who is 
responsible for it. 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Min- 
nesota, in straight or mixed car lots, is: 
patent, $4.60@4.80 per bbl, in 98 and 49 
Ib sacks; straight, $4.40@4.60. For lots 
of less than one car 20c is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are.$22 
@23 for bran in 100-lb sacks, $22.50@ 
23.50 for shorts, and $24.50@25.50 for 
flour middlings. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


No improvement can be reported in the 
fondition of W. H. Dunwoody. 

London 60-day exchange has made a 
material advance in the last week. 

Harry G. Bradbury, a former flour 
salesman, is now employed in the produce 
business at Minneapolis. 

A. P. Cole, Baltimore manager for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is in Min- 
neapolis for a few days. 

George Blossom, manager Geo. C. 
Christian & Co., Minneapolis, is visiting 
the eastern flour markets. 

Among the season’s reminders received 
is a serviceable clothes brush from L. 
Christian & Co., Minneapolis. 


/ 
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Durum products f.o.b. Minneapolis are 
quoted as follows: durum patent, $4.20@ 
4.40 bbl in jute; semolina, $4.30@4.60. 

It is reported that several spring wheat 
mills are quoting very low prices at Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa, to introduce their 
flour. 

The Albert Dickinson Co., one of the 
big seed concerns of the country, is send- 
ing to its friends a useful brass desk 
calendar. 

John W. Venable, of reg ts, Ohio, 
formerly with the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., has taken a ition as 
office man with the Crescent Milling Co. 
at Fairfax, Minn. 

Mrs. R. M. Markham, who has been 
demonstrator for the Crescent Milling 
Co., of Fairfax, Minn., at Detroit, Mich., 
will in future look after the interests of 
this company with the grocery trade in 
Illinois. 

A. C. Loring, president of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., and wife and daughter 
will sail on Saturday from New York 
on the steamship Adriatic to take the 
Mediterranean cruise. They will return 
about the middle of March. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. on Fri- 
day evening gave a dinner at the Athletic 
and Boat Club to about 150 of its em- 
ployees and their ladies. Aside from 
the dinner, entertainment took the form 
of dancing, bowling, card-playing, etc. 

The Pillsbury company today received 
telegraphic information from Los An- 
geles, Cal., of the death of R. S. Crom- 
bie, a jobber who has handled its flour 
in that market for many years. Mr. 
Crombie in recent years has been in poor 
health and made his home at South 
Orange, N. J., though retaining his in- 
terest in the business in Los Angeles. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. last 
week entertained a number of its state 
salesmen at Minneapolis. They included 
Ray Miller and J. R. Weber, North Da- 
kota; S. L. Foote, D. K. Hudson, J. B. 
Vance, G. W. Wagstaff, Wisconsin; H. 
G. O’Malley, Minnesota; S. D. Campbell 
and Howard Garabraut, Michigan. It 
was in the nature of a get-together meet- 
ing. 

In a suit resisting a tax assessment of 
$39 against memberships in the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, A. L. 
Goetzmann, manager of the Listman Mill 
Co., La Crosse, Wis., is a plaintiff. At 
the instance of himself and others, the 
federal court has issued an order to 
show cause why the county officers should 
not be enjoined from collecting this tax. 
The order is predicated on the claim 
that many owners of memberships are 
non-residents and cannot be taxed on 
personal property. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

Fifty “outside” mills last week shipped 
3,715 bbls of flour to foreign countries, 
against 8,455 in 1912. 

Minneapolis today (Jan. 6) received 
161 cars of wheat, against 125 in 1912; 
Duluth 113, against 354 a year ago. 

It was rumored today that, on a firm 
offer, an ocean rate from New York to 
Rotterdam of 10c could possibly be ob- 
tained. / 

In the year 1913 the Milwaukee road 
hauled out of Minneapolis over 25,000 
cars of flour and millfeed, from which it 
derived a revenue of over a million dol- 
lars. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. is ship- 
ping a large part of its flour going to 
central states and trunk line territory, in 
special trains. At Chicago, or at the 
terminals across Lake Michigan from 
Milwaukee, this flour is broken up for 
distribution via different routes. 

Considerable flour is going across Lake 
Michigan by the car ferries. While the 
break-bulk shipments take a rate lc per 
100 less than all-rail, the shipments by 
the car ferry go through in the original 
cars and, therefore, pay the full rate. 
With the open weather to date, service 
by the car ferry routes has been prompt 
and satisfactory. 

All-rail rates on flour quoted by agents 
from Minneapolis in cents per 100 lbs, 
Jan. 6, were for prompt shipment (14 
days): Aberdeen, 41.50; Amsterdam, 
35.50; Antwerp, 40.50; Belfast, 38.50; 
Bristol, 38.50; Bremen, 35.50; Baltic basis, 
37.50; Christiania, 39.50; Copenhagen, 
39.50; Dublin, 39.50; Dundee, 41.50; 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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Flour trade remains quiet, with most 
of the buying from established trade for 
prompt shipment. This trade, of course, 
is limited in volume, and sales are con- 
siderably under the current output of 
mills. So far, the year is not old enough 
to echo any improvement due to the pas- 
sage of the old season and the beginning 
of a new one. 

Prices are, on the whole, maintained. 
Late in the week there was some com- 
plaint of mills reducing quotations in 
local territory about 10c per bbl, but not 
many mills are yielding on this. 

Cables are acme gs | infrequent. 
There is no business in_ bet 
and very little even in clears. 

* - . 

Wheat is a firm market, stronger both 
in cash and futures toward the end of 
the week. There is no special demand 
save from mills for current use, but 
there is so much uncertainty as to the 
farm reserves in the Southwest that 
prices are bound, to some extent, to echo 
the feeling. 

. * 

Feed, which has long been quiet, im- 
proved sharply late in the week, bran 
prices advancing 3@5c, with demand 
more than sufficient to care for the limit- 
ed offerings. Shorts are also improved 
in local demand, but without measurable 
advance in price. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT | 
The following table shows the flour 
output of all Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 51,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to the 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Last week .......eesseeere 26,400 61 
Week previous ........+..+ 33,700 65 
VORP OHO cecicccstecccscccs 33,200 48 
Two years ago ....-.--eees 20,000 29 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 

The weather in the Southwest last 
week was clearing, with somewhat lower 
temperatures prevailing. The gradual 
reduction in temperature is regarded as 
excellent for the growing wheat, in that 
it will “season” it to endure more severe 
cold following the long period of warm 
and rainy weather since autumn. 

There is substantially no complaint 
from any section of the Southwest. On 
the contrary, every report tells of prime 
condition and the best winter prospect 
for a crop ever known. 


ATTACK ON SHORT PACKAGES BEGUN 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, has asked the 
co-operation of other millers’ organiza- 
tions in undertaking the elimination of 
uneven weight flour packages, with espe- 
cial reference to the 92-lb so-called half- 
barrel demanded by some districts in the 
South. 

The principal demand for the short 
half-barrel seems to be in Alabama, 
which state has no package weight law 
covering the matter. It is probable that 
millers, particularly through the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association, will make 
an effort to secure legislation in that 
state prohibitive of the short-weight half- 
barrel. 

The 92-lb package is in every case 
marked with its actual weight, but no 
doubt the retailer does not impress this 
weight upon the consuming buyer. Mill- 
ers do not like the package and would be 
glad to get rid of it. 


INCREASED MILL activity 1n 1913 


A summary of the rate of operation of 
mills in the Southwest for the year 1913 
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shows a substantially greater rate of 
activity for that year than for either 
of the two preceding calendar years. 
The following table shows the percent- 
age of running time, as related to actual 
capacity, of the mills at Kansas City and 
of a group of about 55 mills in the South- 
west outside of Kansas City, for 1913 
and the two preceding years: 
1913 1912 1911 

Kansas City mills ...........- 64 67 47 
55 southwestern mills ......... 70 «#464 62 

Kansas City mills’ output was 14 per 
cent above the average for the three 
years, while the other mills from which 
reports were received showed a gain of 
8 per cent over the three-year average. 

In the three years covered, the average 
running time of the 55 southwestern 
mills referred to was 14 per cent greater 
than the average running time of Kan- 
sas City mills. 

SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 

The following table shows the flour 
output, as related to full grinding, of 
about 50 representative mills of Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma, 
outside of Kansas City, as reported to 
the Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
Last week ...... 213,870 111,227 52 
Week previous .. 205,980 106,164 52 
Yee? BO .ccciees 179,190 114,176 64 
Two years ago....127,500 50,373 39 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,793 bbls last week, 1,537 the week 
previous, 2,721 a year ago and 2,907 two 
years ago. 

Out of 48 mills reporting, 3 report do- 
mestic business good, 18 fair and 22 slow 
and quiet. 

Foreign business ¢ontinues with only 
an occasional sale of clear being reported 
by the mills. 

Mills included in the above report to 
the Northwestern Miller are: 


Aetna Mills Co., Wellington. 

Blair Milling Co., Atchison. 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Lawrence. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler. 
Central Kansas Milling Co., Lyons. 

Davis Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Elisworth Mill & Elev. Co., Ellsworth. 
Enns Milling Co., Inman. 

Halstead Milling & Elev. Co., Halstead. 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington. 

Kansas Flour Mills Co. (6 mills). 

Kansas Milling Co., Wichita (2 mills). 
Kaw Milling Co., Topeka. 

William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson. 
Larabee FI. Mills Co., Hutchinson (3 mills). 
Leavenworth Milling Co., Leavenworth. 
Lee-Warren Milling Co., Salina. . 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison. 

Lyons Milling Co., Lyons. 

J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth. 
Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge. 
Newton Milling & Elev. Co., Newton. 

Red Star Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita. 
Russell Milling Co., Russell. 

Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene. 
Shawnee Milling Co., Topeka. 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson. 
Wellington Mig. & Elev. Co., Wellington. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina. ; 
Whitewater Mill & Elev. Co., Whitewater. 


NEBRASKA 


Maney Milling Co., Omaha. 
Updike Milling Co., Omaha. 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler. 
OKLAHOMA 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City. 
Blackwell Milling & Elev. Co., Blackwell. 
Canadian Mill & Elev. Co., Canadian. 
El Reno Mill & Elev. Co., El Reno. 
Enid Mill & Elev. Co., Enid. 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elev. Co. 
Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher. 
Thomas Milling Co., Thomas. 
Weatherford Milling Co., Weatherford. 


NOTES 

The annual meeting of stockholders 
and directors of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. is being held at the company’s legal 
headquarters at Wichita, Kansas, 

Major William R. Grove, quarter- 
master United States army, Kansas City, 
will open bids Jan. 17 on 76,048 Ibs of 
issue flour for Texas City, Texas, 50,078 
Ibs issue flour for Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and 46,060 lbs spring wheat issue 
flour for Texas City. 





R. W. Arndt, formerly manager of the 
Bulte mill, Kansas A now manager 
of the Excelsior Mills, Burlington, Kan- 
sas, spent the week-end visiting in town. 
Mr. Arndt says that lack of water er 
handicapped his company throu the 
first several weeks of the crop year but 
that the mill has since been kept run- 
ning quite regularly. He says the wheat 
prospect in that part of the state is 
splendid. 

Charles M. Todd, secretary, treasurer 
and manager of the Lee-Warren Milling 
Co., Salina, Kansas, was in town a day 
last week on his way to Chicago and 
other middle states cities. Mr. Todd says 
his company has had an exceedingly good 
half-year and looks for a fairly prosper- 
ous business in the closing half of the 
crop year. Wheat, he says, is in splendid 
condition and a large crop appears al- 
most certain. 

Certain attorneys in Oklahoma have 
been advising outside corporations sell- 
ing aay in that state that they can only 
validate their contracts in that state by 
registration under the Oklahoma law; 
they solicit a fee of $10 per year. W. H. 
Marshall, secretary of the Southwestern 
Missouri Millers’ Association, is advised 
by the Secretary of State of Oklahoma 
that the law in no way applies to foreign 
corporations doing a strictly interstate 
business. Millers who sell flour in Okla- 
homa are not, therefore, required to reg- 
ister under the law. 


OKLAHOMA 


The flour trade opened up Jan. 1 with 
a rush. Contracts for some time on the 
books are going out, and trade is good. 

Feed prices have not advanced, al- 
though there is a better demand and, if 
it continues, prices may go higher. The 
open winter has made the demand light, 
and the wheat pastures have further re- 
stricted consumption. The snow of 
Christmas week was followed by tempera- 
ture up in the sixties and high winds 
over the state. 

The wheat and flour markets remain 
the same. Values are low, but the gen- 
eral opinion of millers interviewed is to 
the effect that 10 days will tell better 
what the real value of wheat may be on 
the new year. 

Demand from the Southeast picked up 
a little along with the Southwest, but no 
inquiries are coming from the New York 
field. 

Stocks of wheat are about the same as 
in December, most millers milling a little 
more than they replace. 

Kafir is still a scarce article and good 
quality is hard to find. Prices are about 
7c per 100 lbs lower, at $1.48, track, bulk. 
Patent flour, in cotton quarters, is bring- 
ing $4.50 in the state. Mill-run bran is 
$1.25. 





Fort William Sample Market 


I, O. Kenny, secretary of the Fort 
William and Port Arthur Grain Ex- 
change, has given out the following in- 
formation in regard to the recently es- 
tablished sample market at Fort William, 
Ont: 

“Briefly, it means trading in grain in- 
stead of paper, the identity being re- 
tained to allow a sale on its merits. The 
many difficulties of facilities, opposition, 
etc., have been taken care of. The Fort 
William and Port Arthur Grain Ex- 
change has provided the best equipped 
trading-room on the continent in the new 
$684,000 Grain Exchange Building. 
Farmers may now consign their grain to 
the Fort William sample market, advis- 
ing any one of the members of the Ex- 
change, who will look after the selling 
payments, etc., at the usual commission 
rates. Names of members in good stand- 
ing will be furnished by the secretary of 
this Exchange. 

“Cars billed to Fort William sample 
market will be sampled and graded at 
Winnipeg in the usual way, and samples 
forwarded to the secretary of this Ex- 
change, who will place them on the sam- 
ple tables, and the member in whose care 
they are shipped disposes of them to the 
highest bidder. Should the grain not 
merit a premium, the grade value will be 
obtained.” 





R. T. Trask, formerly connected with 
different milling companies in Colorado, 
is now sales-manager of the Gallatin Val- 
ley Milling Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
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NEW FREIGHT RATES 


New Flour and Grain Tariffs Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 5.—In the 
list of new tariffs filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission last week, affect- 
ing transportation of grain and grain 
products in the domestic and export trade, 
oo the following changes, with the 
effective dates and rates, in carloads, per 
100 lbs, unless otherwise stated: 


W. H. Hosmer, agent for Illinois Central, 
Chicago & Alton, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
etce., Jan. 8, grain and products, from East 
Hannibal, Ill., to Cleveland, Ohio, 11%c; De- 
troit, Mich., 10%c; Sandusky, Ohio, 11%c; 
Toledo, Ohio, 10%c; from Salem, Ill., to In- 
dianapolis, Ind., 8c; Terre Haute, Ind., 7c; 
from Shattuc, IIL, to Cleveland, Ohio, 11%c; 
Detroit, Mich., 10%c; Indianapolis, Ind., 8c; 
Sandusky, Ohio, 11%c; Toledo, Ohio, 10%c. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis, Feb. 1, bran, 
chopped feed, corn meal, flour, gluten feed, 
meal, grain screenings and shorts, from St. 
Paui, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer, 
Minn., to Fort Smith, Ark., 28c; oil cake 
and oil meal, from St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn, (originating be- 
yond or manufactured from grain originat- 
ing beyond), to Fort Smith, Ark., 26.5c. 
Wheat, from Minneapolis, St. Paul and Min- 
nesota Transfer, Minn. (originating beyond), 
to Havana, Forest City, Crescent, Ill., 13%c; 
Bloomington, Clinton, Springfield, Peters- 
burg, Lincoln, Mason City, Ill, 13%c; rye, 
from Carver, Chaska, Eden Prairie, Hart- 
land, Helena, Hopkins, Jordan, Kilkenny, 
Manchester, Merriam, Montgomery, Doyle, 
New Prague, New Richland, Otisco, Waseca 
an@ Waterville, Minn., to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Evansville, Ind., Hamilton, Ohio, Jefferson- 
ville, New Albany, Ind., Piqua, Ohio, 19%c; 
to Louisville, Ky., 20%c; flaxseed, from St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer, 
Minn. (originating beyond), to Cairo, IIL, 
18c, Cincinnati 18c, Cleveland, Ohio, 19%c, 
Detroit, Mich., 17%c. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas, Feb. 3, between 
Kansas City, Mo., and St. Louis, Hannibal, 
Mo., Bast St. Louis, Alton, East Alton, IIL, 
corn 10%c, wheat 11%c, flaxseed and millet 
seed, 14c. 

Rock Island, Jan. 31, from Caldwell, Kan- 
sas, to Little Rock, Ark., wheat 20c, corn 
18c, flaxseed 334%4c, hemp seed 36%c, millet 
seed 33c; to Memphis, Tenn., wheat 22%c, 
corn, alfalfa feed, alfalfa meal, 19%c, flax- 
seed 29%c, hemp seed 32%c, millet seed 
29%c; to New Orleans, La., wheat 30%c, 
corn 27c. Feb. 1, wheat, wheat flour, corn 
and corn flour, 10c, from St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Minnesota Transfer, Minn., to 
Ivanhoe, West Gary, Tolleston, Gary and 
Alco, Ind. Corn, rye, oats and barley, be- 
tween Bean Lake and Armour, Mo., and St. 
Louis, Hannibal, Mo., East St. Louis, IIL, 
10%c; between Oakwood, Iowa, and Chicago 
group, wheat and wheat flour 14%c, corn 
13.3c; Peoria group, wheat and wheat flour 
14%c, corn 13.3c; Minneapolis-St. Paul 
group, wheat, wheat flour 12.2c; corn, 10.3c. 

Santa Fe, state Dec. 23, interstate Jan. 
31. flour, between St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn., and Joplin, Mo., 
and Pittsburg, Kansas, 21c. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following figures show stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Jan. 1, in bus (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
A A Serer ry 690 48 85 82 
BEGETS Sckccccees 841 356 144 206 
Consolidated ..... 635 208 61 198 
Omtlvi® ocveceseces 482 224 26 ~ 
WOMRGTR ccccccces 219 46 rr 153 
G. G. G. Co,....63 1,003 357 123 eae 
Fort William .... 447 281 54 151 
Gy Be TA: ever aenes 1,153 751 131 348 
Port Arthur ..... 2,415 1,159° 371 477 
Horn & Co........ 82 42 62 185 


Government ...... 1,018 241 101 391 

















MRAMtOPM: cccccccces 109 400 167 

yer 9,094 4,113 1,325 2,191 
Wear AGO ..ccccees 9,528 3,024 1,484 1,952 
Winter storage... 3,610 2,174 335 400 
Receipts ......... 1,680 832 164 247 
Lake shipments... 736 124 ola 400 
Rail shipments.... 416 344 83 cee 

STOCKS BY GRADE 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 58 No. 1C. W...... 15 
No. 1 northern..4,197 No. 2 C. W......2,139 
No. 2 northern..2,636 No. 3 C. W...... 1,168 
No. 3 northern.. 843 Ex. 1 feed ..... 113 
BO © ctccsvcese 205 Others ......... 678 
OUROTS wcccccses 1,155 

0 ree re 9,094 , 4,113 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 62 “‘outside’’ mills with 
a daily capacity of 50,115 bbls, from Sept. 1 





to Dec. 27, 1913, with comparisons (000’s 
omitted): 

-—Output—, --Exports— 

bbis bbis bbis bbis 

1912-13 1911-12 1912-13 1911-12 

Minneapolis - 6,292 6,912 726 729 

Duluth-Superior 518 476 101 132 

62 outside mills 3,500 3,856 109 116 

Totals ...... 10,310 11,244 936 977 


WHEAT CONSUMPTION BY SAME MILLS 
1912-13 1911-12 








bus bus 
WRIBROODONS «2. ccctcccsccs 28,314 31,104 
Duluth-Superior ............ 2,331 2,142 
62 outside mills ............ 15,760 17,352 
TORRE | np.c'e ho ccd cwsescy cas 46,395 50,598 
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While there has been some improve- 
ment in the demand for flour, the change 
has not been of a pronounced character 
locally. The trade might be termed 
somewhat spotted, certain jobbers and 
brokers finding sales more easily made, 
while others are complaining of a lack of 
interest. Values are more steady than 
they were a week ago. This is especially 
true of soft wheat flours. Northwestern 
grades are firmly held, particularly stand- 
ard patents and straight grades. : 

Sales of mill products of the Chicago 
mills for the week were less than the 
output, but this was anticipated. Millers 
feel that the interior jobbers of flour are 
carrying out the same method as are 
those in the leading markets in carrying 
light stocks at the Gestanhas of the year. 
The new year opens with assurance from 
most sections in the central states that 
trade will improve both in flour and feed. 
The last half of the week brought season- 
able weather, which stimulated a demand 
for millfeed, and prices advanced some- 
what. 

There is one drawback in trade condi- 
tions in Chicago at the present time, per- 
taining to the financial end, which has re- 
sulted in collections being hard to obtain 
and more or less stringency in the 
money market. Jobbers are watching 
their accounts more closely, especially 
with the smaller bakers of Chicago, than 
ever before. This has been a serious 
problem with the larger flour handlers 
of Chicago for some time, some bad ac- 
counts having been made and consider- 
able charged to profit and loss within 
the year. 

The export business is a decided dis- 
appointment to middlemen and millers. 
There have only been a very limited num- 
ber of sales made to any foreign country 
in the past two months. 

A weakness in values of rye flour was 
again noted, offerings being far in ex- 
cess of the demand, especially of that 
coming from Wisconsin. 

The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Saturday was esti- 
mated at 17,500 bbls, or 58 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 16,000, or 55 per 
cent, a week ago, 19,000, or 64 per cent, 
in 1912, and 19,000, or 64 per cent, in 
1911. 


FEDERATION PRESIDENT 


The by-laws of the Millers’ National 
Federation provide that the members of 
the executive committee shall, and any 
member or allied organization may, make 
nominations for president of the Federa- 
tion, but all nominations must be in the 
secretary’s hand not later than Jan. 20. 
Secretary Husband has addressed a com- 
munication to the members of the execu- 
tive committee calling attention to the 
provision of the by-laws. Through the 
state secretaries he will also bring the 
matter to the attention of the members 
of allied organizations. 


NOTES 


W. J. Quan, one of the leading whole- 
sale grocers and flour merchants of Chi- 
cago, was appointed last week a member 
of the State Utilities Board by Governor 
Dunne. 

A. D. Thomson, Duluth, was a visitor 
on the Chicago Grain Exchange on the 
final trading day of the year and pre- 
sented some very strong arguments in 
favor of higher wheat prices for the 
balance of the year. He said payee 


light receipts at Duluth were a bullis 
consideration. 
A commission house of prominence in 


the Chicago cash grain trade was forced 
to default on contracts for 150,000 bus 
December corn through the obstinacy of 
a customer. The matter was adjusted on 
the first trading day in January by a 
private agreement between the principals 
to the trade. 

Joseph L. Kulp & Co., Consumers’ 
Building, Chicago, is the name of a new 
wholesale flour-jobbing organization which 
is to be incorporated some time the pres- 
ent month. The new company will pur- 
chase flour to be used throughout the 
country by the Jewish trade, shipments 
to be made entirely under its own brand. 

C. B. Jenkins, general manager of the 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., called on 
some of the trade in Chicago early last 
week. He was very pronounced in his 
views as regards the excellent condition 
of the winter wheat crop in his part of 
the state and said that there had been a 
decided increase in acreage over last 
year. 

C. H. Canby resigned as a director of 
the Chicago Board of Trade Friday 
morning last because he is the candidate 
for president of the Exchange for 1914, 
the annual election taking place pice | 
(Jan. 5). Up to the close of last wee 
there was every indication that the so- 
called “harmony ticket” will have no op- 
position. 

M. W. Hunt, general superintendent 
of the Portland (Gregon) Flouring Mills 
Co., was in Chicago the fore part of last 
week, having been visiting the trade in 
this vicinity. Mr. Hunt reported busi- 
ness on the Pacific Coast exceptionally 
good as regards milling, and that the 
coast millers anticipate a decided im- 
provement in conditions when the Pana- 
ma Canal is ready for use. 


As was announced in these columns 
briefly last week, the receivers of the 
Great Western Cereal Co. have brought 
suit in Chicago against The Quaker Oats 
Co.,and the directors of both companies, 
to recover damages in the sum of $10,- 
000,000 owing to the sale in June, 1911, 
of the trade-name and properties of the 
Great Western Cereal Co. The action is 
also instituted under section 7 of the 
Sherman law. 


The reduction of the Argentine wheat 
yield to 128,000,000 bus in Ernesto Dan- 
vers’ last week’s cable to the Northwestern 
Miller was the last statement necessary to 
convince the Chicago wheat trade that the 
crop of that country is to be seriously 
short as compared with the previous one. 
Direct cables to Chicago houses as to the 
small amount of Argentine wheat sold 
for export shipment to date practically 
confirm the disappointing returns. 


Referring to the revised finals given 
out by the Bureau of Statistics at Wash- 
ington on the last day of the year, B. 
Frank Howard, of the Chicago Daily 


‘Trade Bulletin, said: “A reduction of 


1,540,000 bus was made in the official re- 
port on spring wheat as compared with 
the October preliminary figures. The 
decrease was mainly in North Dakota. 
This leaves the three states with a total 
of 179,162,000 bus, or 83,883,000 less than 
in 1912.” 

The entertainment committee of the 
Flour Men’s Club of Chicago has pro- 
vided a very complete programme for 
the next monthly meeting, to be held 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 21, at the 
Great Northern Hotel. Bert Ball, sec- 
retary of the crop improvement commit- 
tee of the Council of Grain Exchanges, 
Chicago, is to inform the members as to 
what has been done through the council 
throughout the country on educational 
work in crop improvement, his talk to be 
illustrated by stereopticon views. 

Quite extensive changes are being 
made by the New Century Co.,. wholesale 
flour merchants, in its warehouse facili- 


ties and general offices at Thirty-ninth 
-and Wallace streets. A lease has been 
made of an adjoining warehouse, situat- 
ed on its private railroad tracks, and the 

eral offices have been moved from 

allace Street to 3940 Union Avenue. 
These changes will afford the New Cen- 
tury Co. warehouse room for approxi- 
mately 50,000 bbls of flour. A new and 
complete flour laboratory has also been 
installed. - 

Officials of the Chicago Board of Trade 
displayed remarkable indifference to a 
clamor raised in the trade two days be- 
fore the expiration of December con- 
tracts when a tion was presented ask- 
ing that several million bushels of No. 3 
corn in cars in the switching yards and 
already inspected be delivered on regular 
contracts. After two special sessions over 
the matter and the work of a committee 
for an entire night, it was decided to 
take no official action but let all contracts 
take their course according to the rules. 
It was decided that no emergency ex- 
isted. 

Because last month’s pay-roll showed 
108 men employed by the Illinois grain 
inspection bureau in Chicago J. P. Gib- 
bons, chief inspector, was called upon by 
the Civil Service Commission to report 
why so many men were needed by the de- 
partment. Mr. Gibbons explained that 
50 men were employed in sampling the 
cars, 15 as inspectors at the various ele- 
vators and 14 in the moisture-testing di- 
vision, leaving only 29 men to carry on 
the office inspection, certificate writing 
and the registration work. The head of 
the grain inspection office demanded an 
investigation at once. 

A vote of Chicago Board of Trade 
members on the proposition to amend 
the rule so as to permit three adverse 
votes in the directorate to prevent readmis- 
sion of an expelled member was lost by a 
big majority. On this subject Z. P. 
Brousseau, a veteran in the trade, said: 
“The rule as it stands has served the 
trade well for 36 years. In that time 
only three or four expelled members 
have been readmitted. In not a single in- 
stance was there any mistake made in ad- 
mitting the members in question a second 
time. Surely, with a board of 18 officials 
and a clause providing that candidates 
must have 12 affirmative votes, the asso- 
ciation is well secured against any doubt- 
ful readmissions.” ; 

Following the Jan. 1 holiday the Chi- 
cago wheat trade resumed business with 
a more bullish feeling and better support 
for wheat futures than was noted at any 
time during December. Scarcely had the 
market recorded a good advance, due to 
the more bullish cables as to the Argen- 
tine harvest, than reports began coming 
to the trade from all quarters over the 
winter wheat states claiming that the 
snow covering and the moderate drop in 
temperatures had put the growing plant 
in a hardier condition. undreds of 
these reports came from Indiana and 
Illinois and the same sort of claims were 
being made from points in the hard 
wheat states west of the Mississippi 
River. This crop news offset the cables 
and weakened the market. 

I. C. Gifford, senior member of the 
long-established house of C. E. Gifford 
& Co., with extensive connections over the 
winter wheat belt in the cash grain and 
elevator business, said in regard to the 
tharket situation at the close of 1913: 
“Wheat raisers over that portion of the 
winter belt known as the soft wheat states 
are not selling their reserves, regardless 
of the fancy premiums which have ruled 
in the Chicago market for several months. 
From what I can learn at first hand from 
the owners of this wheat, it will not be 
sold freely until a market level is reached 
which will give the Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
and Michigan farmers $1 for their grain 
at the home station. With this soft 
wheat territory eliminated, the other por- 
tions of the country have not a sufficient 
remaining surplus to meet all demands 
for the balance of the crop year. Soft 
wheat raisers hold the key to the price- 
making situation.” 





Rates on grain and grain products 
from Illinois points to Toronto, Ont., 
will be advanced Jan. 8 on all roads ex- 
cept the Chicago, Indiana & Southenr 
and the Wabash. The new rates are made 
up of a combination of the specific or 
proportional rates to Chicago, plus lic 
per 100 Ibs. 
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Miutwavukeeg, W1s. Jan. 5.—Flour prices 
held steady last week, choice city brands 
of hard spring wheat patent being 
quoted at $4.65@4.95 in wood. Trade has 
been rather dull, most of the dealers hav- 
ing made purchases late in December, ap- 
parently enough to last for some time. 
Trade with eastern and middle states 
was ne § fair. Local business rather 
slow; have supplies. Clear flour con- 
tinues in excellent demand; most of the 
mills are sold ahead and have nothing to 
offer for the next 20 days. Prices were 
held firm on the basis of $3.70@3.80, 
jute. Stocks of both patent and clear 
are exceptionally light. 

Foreign business dull. Some of the 
mills received inquiries, but the price was 
— of line. Bids were about Is 6d too 
ow. 

Rye flour was dull and 5c lower, stand- 
ard city blended brands being freely of- 
fered at $3.35@3.45 in week, with de- 
mand limited. Country blends were slow 
and quoted at $2.95 for dark and $3.10 
for white in jute. Country millers re- 
port trade exceptionally light for pure; 
prices were made on basis of $3.20@3.30, 
jute. Millers report a few scattering or- 
ders from the East and Southwest. The 
state and local trade continues dull. 

Kansas ‘straights were slow last week 
and prices unchanged from the previous 
week. Offers were at $3.70@3.80, cot- 
ton. Most of the local jobbers are 
stocked up and do not expect to make 
new purchases until after the middle of 
the month. 

Corn meals were steady, with granu- 
lated white and yellow quoted at $1.78. 
Conditions unchanged from last week. 
There was a fair demand for package 
goods. 

* * 

The millfeed market was strong and 
higher. Bran last week was 50c over 
quotations of the week previous. Ship- 
pers were able to place a liberal amount 
with the East and middle states. Mid- 
dlings were slow and discounted $1 under 
bran. Offerings were light and mills 
here are sold up for January on bran, 
but have heavy feeds to offer. The recent 
snowstorm stimulated trade and buying 
was quite general. Shippers were skep- 
tical about buying heavy feeds, all hav- 
ing a moderate supply on hand and at 
higher prices than present offerings. 

Receipts from northwestern country 
mills were less liberal last week and 
nothing was received from the Southwest. 
Transit feed held at eastern junction 
points sold readily. Offerings are rapid- 
ly being cleaned and soon buyers will be 
obliged to buy for shipment. Demand 
was good for feed in mixed cars with flour 
from central states and near-by points. 

The state trade in millfeed improved. 
Country dealers bought liberally both in 
straight and mixed cars with flour. Bran 
continued in best demand. Hominy feed 
was wanted and brought $25.50 in 100-lb 
sacks. Brewers’ dried grains were in ex- 
cellent demand. Prices were advanced 
50c to $23 in 100-lb sacks. Compared with 
last year, feed is $2 higher on bran and 
$1 on middlings. 

Millers were liberal buyers of choice 
grades of milling wheat. Blue-stem was 
in good demand; receipts moderate. 
Shippers report good trade with country 
millers on all grades of choice. Top 
price paid for No. 1 northern was 91c. 

Car receipts of grain for the week were 
180 wheat, 521 corn, 246 oats, 278 barley, 
43 rye and 7 flaxseed. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills, with a capacity of 22,800 bbls, was 
11,904 bbls last week, mills operating but 
five days, representing 52 per cent of ca- 
pacity. The previous week, mills with a 
capacity of 22,800 bbls turned out 13,998, 
or 60 per cent; a year ago, mills with a 
capacity of 22,800 turned out 11,592, or 
50 per cent. 

NOTES 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for the month of December was 59,- 
774 bbls, against 63,084 in November. 

Flour stocks in Milwaukee on Jan. 1 
were 47,400 bbls held by mills and in 
transit, against 43,330 last year. 

The flour production for the year 1913 
was 783,504 bbls, against 1,054,524 in 
1912. But two flour mills were in opera- 
tion. 

H. N. Wison. 
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There was a better feeling in the flour 
demand toward the end of the week. In- 
uiries were more numerous and some 
ew domestic sales were made for fairly 
prompt shipment. The total volume, 
however, was not large. Several inquiries 
for good round lots were received but 
buyers’ views were below prices asked by 
millers. Millers have been firm in their 
asking prices, especially for soft winter 
wheat flour, and in some cases a slight 
advance is being asked. 

Shipping directions were better than 
they have been for some time, although 
unfilled orders on millers’ and jobbers’ 
books are not many. Stocks are un- 
doubtedly small in buyers’ hands, and 
millers are looking forward to a fair 
volume of business in the very near 
future. 

Practically no business was done for 
export to either the United Kingdom or 
the Continent. However, some small lois 
of well-known brands were booked to 
the ‘United Kingdom, but in most cases 
where bids were received they were en- 
tirely out of line with millers’ views. The 
usual amount of business was done to 
the Latin-American quarters. 

Millfeed prices are firmly held. In- 
quiries are better and a fair volume of 
business was done at full prices. Millers 
are not offering freely, being of the opin- 
ion that higher prices for all classes of 
feed will prevail in the near future. 


WINTER WHEAT CONDITIONS 


The excellent conditions of the growing 
wheat crop throughout Missouri and Illi- 
nois continue. In fact, it would be im- 
possible for conditions to be better than 
those at present prevailing. The fields 
have had a nice snow covering and the 
plant is vigorous and strong. 

The following are extracts from the 
reports on the growing crop to the North- 
western Miller: 

Excellent. ..The weather for the grow- 
ing wheat is just right in this vicinity... 
Excellent...100 per cent...Best in 10 
years...Good...Fine...All right... Ex- 
cellent...Good...Real good... Bully. 

Mills included in the above report are: 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia Star Milling Co., Columbia, Il. 

Hezel Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 

Highland Milling Co., Highland, Ill. 

Hopkinsville Milling Co., Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Koenigsmark Mill Co., Waterloo, Ill. 

Lexington Roller Mills Co., Lexington, Ky. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl. 

Sauer’s Milling Co., Evansville, Ill. 

Steeleville Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Il. 

Waterloo Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, 
for the week ending Jan.'3 was 17,500 
bbls, representing 43 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 13,100, or 32 per cent, 
the previous week, 20,500, or 48 per cent, 
a year ago, and 22,100, or 52 per cent, in 
1912. Outside mills with a weekly ca- 
pacity of 60,300 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis, made 23,300 
bbls of flour, representing 40 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 43,500, or 72 
per cent, the previous week, 28,768, or 48 
per cent, a year ago, and 29,000, or 49 
per cent, in 1912. 
NOTES 


G. W. Kahle, representing the Ameri- 
can Bag Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in St. 
Louis last week and reported that he had 
found business very quiet, millers in the 
territory he visits only running half-time. 


August Rump, official flour inspector, 





reports 15,071 bbls of flour inspected at 
St. Louis for December, 1918. Stocks of 
flour Jan. 1, 1914, were 57,675 bbls, com- 
pared with 67,100 on Dec. 1, 1913, and 
80,880 on Jan. 1, 1913. 

The annual election of officers of the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange will take 
place Wednesday, Jan. 7. Nominations 
were made Dec. 29 and there will be no 
contest. The following were nominated: 
Marshall Hall, president; Roger P. An- 
nan, Jr., first vice-president; George C. 
Martin, second vice-president. The fol- 
lowing were nominated for the directors’ 
ticket: George Harsh, Ben L. Lang, Ray 
Carter, and H. H. Halliday. In accord- 
ance with the custom which has prevailed 
for many years, the retiring president, 
John L. Messmore, was nominated for 
the board of directors. 


NEW ORLEANS 

New Orteans, La., Jan. 5.—The de- 
mand for flour last week was poor, holi- 
day dullness prevailing. There was no 
improvement in the movement, and ship- 
ping orders were slow in coming in, but 
as stocks are low, no doubt there will be 
considerable demand as soon as condi- 
tions become normal. 

Kansas mills, as a rule, maintained 
quotations last week. A few mills were 
inclined to cut values, and on Monday 
offered patents for January shipment at 
$3.90 per bbl in cotton sacks. few 
round lots were placed at this figure, but 
the trade as a whole was not inclined to 
buy. On the close of the week the nor- 
mal value on high F pope of known qual- 
ity ranged around $4.10@4.15, straights 
were quoted at $3.85@3.95, clears $3.50 
@3.60, basis 98-lb cotton sacks. Okla- 
homa values were up 5@10c per bbl, and 
95 per cent straights were held at $3.90 
@3.95 in cotton sacks. 

There was no important change in the 
price of hard spring wheat flour. Busi- 
ness conditions were dull and unsatisfac- 
tory. Sales were small and principally 
to cover the wants of those whose stocks 
were low. Mills made concessions in the 
early part of the week and offered pat- 
ents around $4.25@4.35, but on the close 
were disposed to ask $4.40@4.50, basis 
cotton sacks. Straights were quoted at 
$4.15@4.25. 

Soft winter wheat flours were firmly 
held. Prices from Missouri and Illinois 
mills on high patents ranged around 
$4.40@4.50 on the close. Straights were 
quoted at $4.20@4.30, extra fancy #@ 
4.10, clears $3.70@3.80, all basis cotton 
or jute bags. 

Spot quotations showed no change. 
Jobbers reported movement small owing 
to the holidays, but from now on a big 
movement is expected. Prices at Satur- 
day’s close, basis 98-lb cotton or 140-ib 
jute bags: hard spring wheat patents, 
$4.45@4.55; straights, $4.30@4.40; clears, 
not offered. Hard winter wheat patents, 
$4.10@4.25; straights, $4@4.10; clears, 
$3.65@3.70. Soft winter wheat patents, 
$4.45@4.55; straights, $4.30@4.35; extra 
fancy, $4.05@4.15; clears, $3.70@3.75. 

Millfeed prices last week were 1@2c 
per 100 lbs above values asked the pre- 
vious week. There was an absence of de- 
mand, no sales being reported. Values 
were somewhat irregular, Illinois and 
Missouri mills asking all the way from 
$1.26 to 1.29 for soft wheat bran, while 
Tennessee was reported quoting at $1.21 
@1.22. The 400 tons of Argentine bran 
which arrived here Dec. 23 have not as 
yet been released, nor has a price been 
named. Quotations from Kansas mills 
range around $1.25@1.29. Shorts were 
quoted at $1.40@1.45. Spot quotations, 
basis 100-lb burlap bags: soft winter 
wheat bran, $1.26@1.28; hard winter 
wheat bran, $1.26@1.28; shorts, $1.45@ 
1.47. 

Corn products were off last week 5@ 
10c per bbl from the week before. There 
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was some demand, but movement was 
small to holiday dullness. Mills 
were asking $3.35@3.40 for cream meal, 
$3.40@3.50 for grits, $3.20@3.30 for 
standard meal, basis wood. Corn flour 
was quoted $3.10@3.20, basis cotton 
sacks. 

Corn was in little demand, with prices 
down. No. 2 kiln-dried yellow was of- 
fered at 734%,@73%c per bu. 

Oat quotations were off 1%,@%c per 
bu last week, with movement light. No. 
2 white was quoted at 33@44%4c; No. 2 
mixed, 43@431,c per bu. 

Wheat was neglected, export business 
being out of the question. Brokers were 
asking 95@96c per bu for No. 2 hard 
winter, January loading. 

Exports of grain and grain products 
last week: Ceiba, 335 pockets rice; Ha- 
vana, 500 sacks flour, 3,750 sacks corn, 
571 pockets rice; Antwerp, 152,000 bus 
wheat; Colon, 2,971 sacks flour; Ham- 
burg, 830 sacks flour, 80,000 bus wheat; 
Port Barrios, 770 sacks flour. 

Cottonseed products show no change, 
with little European demand. Quotations, 
per ton of 2,240 lbs: choice cottonseed 
cake, 8 per cent ammonia, $29; prime, 
7% per cent ammonia, $27; choice cot- 
tonseed meal, 8 per cent ammonia, $31.50; 
prime, 74% per cent ammonia, $29. Ex- 
ports: Hamburg, 1,240 sacks cottonseed 
meal; Antwerp, 4,477 sacks meal. 

* *# 


The first shipment of Argentine corn 
arrived in New Orleans Dec. 23 and con- 
sisted of 70,000 bus. The same steamer 
brought 400 tons of bran. It is reported 
that the shipment of corn which arrived 
in Galveston has not given satisfaction, 
owing to the corn being too flinty. It is 
understood that the shipment of corn 
which arrived here is being offered at 74c 
per bu, sacked, f.o.b. cars. The bran has 
not as yet been put on the market, as 
importers are awaiting the decision of the 
United States as to whether to pay the 





duty. H. T. Lawier, Jr. 
BUFFALO 
Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 5.—Although 


millers are skeptical concerning the pres- 
ent improvement in the demand for flour, 
it bears out the opinion, held long before 
the close of the year, that buyers were 
short of flour, and also that they con- 
sidered the wheat market dragging on 
the bottom. There have certainly been 
many indications the past few days that 
the trade is in a buying mood, but it will 
take a stiffer wheat market than we 
have had to — them in to any extent. 
Some of the mills are well satisfied with 
the inquiries received, especially those 
which have maintained their prices on a 
manufacturing basis. 

There is still a large amount of talk 
of price-cutting on patents, and the fig- 
uring on clears seems to be lower than a 
week ago. However, the demand is prin- 
cipally confined to the best patents, and 
millers are not at all anxious concerning 
clears, as they have little to offer and 
can easily get quotations. Shipping 
directions are very much better and will, 


millers believe, increase steadily during. 


the next 10 days. 

Rye flour easier, owing to more liberal 
offerings and the fact that bakers appear 
to be well supplied at present. 


Millfeed conditions are somewhat un- 
settled, a few millers claiming it easy to 
sell straight bran at $24 per ton in 100- 
lb sacks, while $23.50 is the top price for 
mill-run feed. ‘There are also frequent 
reports from jobbers of buyers turning 
down deliveries of bran containing, in 
their opinion, too much screenings. There 


29 


is no doubt of a strong undertone to the 
feed market, as the large dealers are con- 
tinually on the alert for anything under 
quotations and have given standing bids 
of $23@23.25 for bran to most of the 
mills here. 

Dealers look for a sharp advance be- 
fore the middle of the month, based on 
light offerings and the favorable change 
in the weather. Canada is sold up on 
bran for this month, and $24 is being ob- 
tained by holders here, with middlings 
quoted at $23.50 for a limited quantity. 

Corn-meal feed continues slow, the 
mills hardly running half-time, and 
prices are easy. Gluten feed is 15c per 
ton lower, due to the decline in the price 
of sacks. Hominy very scarce and strong, 
with a fairly good demand. 

Oil meal steady, with offerings fair. 
Cottonseed meal firm. Kafir corn higher, 
$1.90 per 100 lbs being asked for old 
crop, track Buffalo. 

Buckwheat flour is being taken now 
that weather conditions are favorable, 
but prices are only steady at $3 per 100 
lbs in 5-lbspaper bags. Buckwheat is 
offered at $4.95 per 100 lbs, track Buffalo. 

Rolled oats firm. Good demand for 
package goods. Oat hulls, reground, 
were offered last week at $11.50, with 
sales at that price. 


THE OUTPUT 

One mill ran New Year’s Day and 
four were not in operation until Jan. 3. 
The output for the week was 99,300 bbls, 
representing 72 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 101,850 bbls, or 74 per 
cent, the previous week, 76,800, or 56 per 
cent, a year ago, and 98,250, or 75 per 
cent, in 1912. 

NOTES 

Lake receipts of feeds for the season 
just closed were 2,638,406 sacks, com- 
pared with 2,504,014 the previous year, 
and 1,928,007 in 1911. 

The agents throughout this country and 
abroad, of the Shredded Wheat Co., at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., opened a three-day 
meeting today to talk over trade con- 
ditions. 

Edgar B. Black has accepted the posi- 
tion of treasurer of the William G. 
Heathfield Grain Co. He is a son of Abe 
Black, an old-time miller and now of the 
Charles Kennedy Grain Co. 

Stocks of wheat in store and afloat here 
are 10,115,000 bus, compared with 13,- 
688,000 bus a year ago. Nearly 6,000,000 
bus of oats are here today, compared 
with 711,677 bus a year ago. 

Seed dealers throughout Pennsylvania 
are pleased with the provisions of the 
new pure seed law which has just gone 
into effect. It is now unlawful to sell 
grass seed containing more than a trace 
of noxious seeds. Dodder and Canadian 
thistle are especially aimed at. 

The receipts of foreign grain for do- 
mestic consumption at this port show a 
considerable increase in flaxseed, less 
wheat but a very heavy increase in oats. 
The figures are as follows: 


1913 1912 
WOME, BO. .civcecdnes 82,870 188,017 
COD, TD .ccvccnccgeees 4,473,630 1,743,152 
WReeOy,. DOD 00s cctceds 68,207 948,169 
Flaxseed, bus ......... 3,204,136 2,743,411 


E. BANGASSER. 





The freight bureau of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce has received no- 
tice from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission suspending until May 1, 1914, 
the proposed advanced rate of 23c¢ per 
100 lbs on malt, carloads, from Chicago 
to New Orleans, when coming from Mil- 
waukee. The present rate is 174%4c. An 
investigation and hearing will be held at 
some future date. 








MINNEAPOLIS CARLOAD MILL SHIPMENTS 


The appended statement, compiled by H. 


M. Weston, of the Soo Line, shows the ship- 


ments of flour and milifeed from the plants of Minneapolis milling companies, in carloads, 
for the year 1913, compared with totals for 1911 and 1912: 








Bur- C., M. Oma- Gt. Rock Gt. M. & Nor. 

Shippers— .- lington & St. P. ha West. Isl’'d Nor. St. L. Pac. Seo Totals 
Barber Milling Co.......... 30 566 629 18 42 54 31 52 321 1,743 
Christian, Geo. C. & Co..... 207 1,331 234 9. 78 53 98 47 63 2,120 
National Milling Co......... 281 86 132 s 7 32 112 73 79 810 
North Star Feed Co......... 72 191 342 29 12 217 122. 222 185 1,392 
Occidental Mill ............ 39 27 , are 2 117 4 1 #3 227 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.... 1,084 1,154 765 1,046 296 284 418 1,275 1,363 7,685 
Phoenix Mill Co............ 66 55 117 4 10 233 11 48 84 628 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co..... 1,300 3,584 2,269 390 357 1,396 826 760 2,807 13,689 
Pillsbury A Mill*........... 2,570 4,140 2,566 757 584 1,417 671 1,503 4,416 18,624 
N. W. Consolidated Mig. Co. 1,248 3,439 2,875 563 774 1,306 1,293 1,005 4,304 16,807 
Washburn-Crosby Co....... 6,294 10,631 6,191 1,403 984 3,669 2,199 2,518 5,814 38,703 

Potala, 1918 . .cccvocees 13,191 25,204 15,154 4,227 3,146 8,778 5,785 7,504 19,439 102,428 

Wetele, IAS. «cccscivese 14,424 20,670 13,776 6,755 4,777 7,971 6,022 8,346 17,858 100,599 

yp > > Raa 12,609 12,361 13,919 10,141 4,070 8,183 7,342 5,785 19,842 94,252 


*Part of the plant of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


However, the shipments of its 


Lincoln Mill at Anoka, Minn., are not included. / 
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The holidays have naturally had the 
influence of restricting trade, and only 
a small business was reported. On the 
last day of the year there was scarcely 
a flour sample put out on the: tables, ow- 
ing to the New Year’s entertainment for 
the children on the floor of the Ex- 
change. There appeared to be no idea of 
business, and on the first two days of the 
new year there was only a moderate 
trade. It is claimed that some export 
business was put through in spring clears 
just before the holiday. Prices on spring 
patents were practically unchanged from 
the preceding week. With the lighter re- 
ceipts, and the improvement in wheat 
values, mills were a little firmer in tone 
and some advances in asking prices were 
made. Spring wheat patents in w 
were quoted last week at $4.45@4.70, and 
spring clears at $3.90@4.15 per bbl in 
wood. 

The position with regard to winter 
wheat flour shows no improvement in the 
volume of demand. The distribution is 
limited and prices are only about steady, 
notwithstanding the position of cash 
wheat. Straights were quoted last week 
at $4.20@4.35 per bbl in wood, and pat- 
ents at $4.60@4.85. 

Kansas flours show a very steady tone 
as far as mill limits on fresh shipments 
are concerned, but spot goods are still 
to be had at 10@l5c under mill prices. 
Straights here have been quoted at 4#@ 
4.25, while mills have held flours in some 
cases as high as $4.50 per bbl in jute. 


FOREIGN DEMAND 


The influence on foreign bids of the 
changing ideas as to the Argentine sup- 
plies has not been very important. Ex- 
porters on the exchange state that bids 
generally are below a working parity, 
which is reflected in the fact that there 
has been very little export business. A 
good deal of business is naturally being 
done direct with holders of Manitoba 
wheat east of the lakes, and the bulk of 
the shipments for several weeks are ex- 
pected tu be in these grades. 

The effect on the ocean freight market 
of the long period of slack demand has 
been to force grain rates down toa rather 
low level, while flour rates have also 
shown concessions. Within the last three 
days a somewhat steadier tone has pre- 
vailed, and in some cases grain rates 
have hardened slightly. To the Conti- 
nent there is some easing on general car- 
goes, and concessions in rates were made 
last week. 


THE YEAR-END ENTERTAINMENT 


The annual year-end entertainment by 
the Produce Exchange for the poor chil- 
dren of lower New York was held Dec. 
31, and was the usual big success. Some- 
thing like 3,000 poor children were af- 
forded two hours’ amusement, and then 
each was presented with a box of good 
things to carry away. 

A band kept things lively at one end of 
the big floor, while a miniature circus 
was produced in the center. The youth- 
ful onlookers banked around the sides 
were very appreciative and gave vent to 
frequent ‘volleys of cheers. 

The committee of arrangements is to 
be greatly congratulated on the able 
manner in which it handled the details of 
this affair and for the smoothness which 
marked the distribution of the packages, 
and the disposal of the crowd of chil- 
dren. 

This gathering brings to the Exchange 
many people not regularly seen there, 
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and gives an opportunity for greeting old 
friends, besides giving a great deal of 
—— to a lot of children that they 
would not otherwise get. 


NOTES 

George Urban, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y., was 
on ’change Dec. 30. 

Wolf Bros.’ flour mill at La Fayette, 
N. J., recently burned; loss approximate- 
ly $35,000. 

Fred N. Rowe, secretary Valley City 
Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., was in 
New York Dec. 31. 

E. R. Tolman, Worcester, Mass., local 
manager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., recently dined the employees of the 
concern working in that locality. 

Hedley Shaw, vice-president of Maple 
Leaf Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
and John I. A. Hunt, of the same com- 
pany, sailed from New York last Satur- 
day for a trip abroad. 

The W. J. Jennison Flour Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., has recently been incorpo- 
rated, with a capital of $50,000. Wil- 
liam G. Gooding, Minneapolis, Minn., is 
president; Guy B. Flint, Springfield, 
Mass., vice-president and treasurer. 

The employees of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co. and the Hecker Ce- 
real Co., New York, were each presented 
with a life insurance policy just before 
Christmas, the face value of which was 
equal to a year’s salary, with a maximum 
limit of $3,000. These policies are to re- 
main in force as long as the recipients re- 
main in the employ of these companies. 

The 1913 business of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co. was the best in the company’s 
history, sales for the first six months 
showing an increase of 16 per cent above 
the same period in 1912. Upon comple- 
tion in April of the 10-story factory in 
Long Island City, the company expects to 
greatly increase its business in New 
York City. Heretofore it has had only a 
small distributing plant here. 





BALTIMORE 


Baurtrmore, Mp., Jan. 5.—Contrary to 
custom, the last week of the old year was 
a right good one for business in the local 
flour market. This does not mean that 
the demand was active or the trading 
large, but simply that something was 
done this time as against nothing ordi- 
narily. As usual, the upturn in wheat 
did the trick by smoking out the buyers 
and persuading them to do some replen- 
ishing. These upturns in wheat work 
wonders in that they make it possible to 
sell flour at old prices and give a clean 
bill of health to all incoming shipments. 

Springs were noftminally steady and 
more salable last week, with patent and 
the shams ranging all the way from $4.90, 
wood, down to $4.10, cotten, and with 
clear, including fancy, standard and sec- 
onds, quoted from $3.10 up to $3.95, 
sacks. The sales were good for the sea- 
son, embracing all qualities of patent, 
and fancy and standard clear, and were 
made chiefly at old prices and at slight 
concessions. Nobody would consider pay- 
ing any advance, and the few mills that 
held out for more money lost. 

Soft winters were unchanged and com- 
paratively quiet at $4.50@4.65, wood, for 
patent, and at $3.75@3.85, bulk, for near- 
by straight. Fancy Ohio patent was of- 
fered as low as $4.60, wood, without tak- 
ers, while it was difficult to move near-by 
straight at anything above $3.80, bulk. 
Some good western bleached flours—a 
cross between straight and clear—were 
offered at $3.85, cotton, with $3.75 the 
best bid. The sales of all grades were 
small, with near-by straight at $3.75@ 
3.80, bulk, probably leading in the trans- 
actions. Low-grade was a nonentity. 

Kansas patent (not straight) was firm- 
ly held at $4.25@4.40, sacks, for the 


leaders, but with no demand or business 

in any direction. The bakers are well 

supplied and the jobbers prefer springs 
rice. 


at — difference in 

City could do export business 
right along if they were not thwarted by 
the unfair policy of the ocean carriers in 
exacting a prohibitive rate on flour as 
compared with wheat and in thus invit- 
ing the foreigners to help themselves to 
our raw material instead of forcing them 
to take the manufactured article or 
nothing. However, something is brewing 
which will be calculated to bring the 
ocean carriers to their senses. The city 
mills found domestic trade quiet, hence 
they ran only moderately and had no oc- 
casion to change quotations. The one 
bright spot was feed, the demand being 
quite equal to the supply. > 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
22,633 bbls; clearances, 4,114. 


* #*# 


Ocean freights are steady and slow, 
with engagements few and far between, 
and apparently confined to berthroom. 
Quotations, per qr: London, 1s 9d; Liver- 
pool, 1s 414d; Glasgow, 1s 714d; Leith, 
ls 10144; Dublin, 2s; Belfast, 2s; Havre, 
2s 3d; Antwerp, Is 1014d; Rotterdam, 
Is 1044d; Hamburg, Is 414d; Bremen, 
per 100 lbs, 30 pfennigs. 


THE YEAR’S BUSINESS 


Nineteen hundred and thirteen was a 
banner year for business in the Baltimore 
flour and grain trade, according to the 
statistics, which have rarely been equaled 
in late years, especially as regards wheat 
and corn, yet it is hard to get any one 
directly interested to admit it. On the 
contrary, those mostly concerned either 
evade the question or insist that the old 
year was nothing extraordinary for busi- 
ness, certainly nothing more than a fair, 
average twelvemonth. Possibly the profits 
may have been smaller than in some 
years, with producer and consumer en- 
joying closer relations and making it 
harder than ever for the middleman to 
hold his own, but as to the volume of the 
business being unusually large and satis- 
factory, there can be no difference of 
opinion whatever. 

In the case of flour, the movement 
showed a substantial increase over that 
of the preceding year, while the compara- 
tive steadiness of prices and the policy of 
demanding a premium for deferred ship- 
ment discouraged speculation and thus 
doubtless saved the trade considerable 
money. As regards grain, wheat and 
corn made great records for themselves, 
to the former of which Canada was a 
liberal contributor during October, No- 
vember and December. ‘The official fig- 
ures for the year (000’s omitted) are as 
follows: 


--Receipts—, --Exports— 
1913 1912 1913 1912 


Flour, bbis.... 2,003 1,926 1,042 784 
Wheat, bus... 28,469 12,488 26,257 9,793 
Corn, bus..... 21,308 13,197 18,620 9,773 
Oats, bus..... 5,791 17,481 1,787 14,034 
Rye, bus...... 1,580 579 685 + 
Barley, bus... 150 197 128 176 
Malt, bus .... 800 679 cae ‘es 
Hay, tons .... 63 63 9 11 
Straw, tons .. 4 4 eee eee 
Millfeed, tons. 12 ll 2 1 
NOTES 


The large grist mill of Joseph B. New- 
lin, at Armel, Va., was recently reported 
burned. 


On Jan. 1 Charles W. Wells became a 
member of the firm of Richard C. Wells 
& Co., feed, grain and hay. 

G. A. Hax & Co., grain, hay and feed, 
are authority for the statement that the 
old year was a bad one for feed. 


White & Co., prominent flour jobbers 
of this city, - 1913 was the biggest year 
for business they have ever experienced. 

John W. Garrett, of Baltimore, United 
States minister to Argentina, is on his 
way home for his annual leave of ab- 
sence. 

Receipts of new southern corn so far 
this season, 387,356 bus; same time last 
year, 306,827. Extreme range of prices 
today, 60@68c. 

J. W. Dickson, of Adolph Kemper & 
Co., grain and feed commission, Chicago, 
was introduced on ’change Wednesday 
by G. A. Hax & Co. 

John M. Dennis, president of the Louis 
Muller Co., grain exporters, is willing to 
admit ‘that the year just closed was a 
good one for the grain trade. 


J. H. Cook, of Gregory, Cook & Co., 
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grairi commission, Duluth, Minn., ac- 
companied by his two sons, was on ’change 
here for a little while Saturday. 

R. H. Van Dusen, of Chicago, was on 
*change here Friday as the guest of Ru- 
fus E. McCosh, representative of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 

Blamberg Bros., Inc., is the name of a 
new firm which has started here as deal- 
ers in seeds and feeds. They have taken 
a five-story warehouse on North Street. 

F. H. Teller, of Knight, McDougal & 
Co., grain commission, New York, was 
on —e here Wednesday by courtesy 
of John T. Fahey & Co., grain exporters. 


Nicholas Reiter, president of the 


Reiter (Grocery) Co. and of the Central 


Feed Co., died suddenly of heart trou- 
ble in his office Wednesday morning, aged 
66 years. 

The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., proprie- 
tor of the Patapsco Mills, has put on the 
market in 10, 15 and 25¢ pasteboard car- 
tons a self-rising flour under the brand 
of “Bullfrog,” which is making a big hit. 

The mammoth new bakery of the City 
Baking Co., covering practically a whole 
city block, will be given a trial test dur- 
ing the present week, but will not re- 
ceive its final finishing touches before 
about Feb. 1. : 

Receipts and shipments at Baltimore 
in December, with comparisons (000’s 
omitted) : 


-~Receipts— --Exports—, 

1913 1912 1913 1912 
Flour, bbis.... 164 272 83 174 
Wheat, bus... 4,259 2,758 3,318 2,440 
Corn, bus..... 601 2,359 15 1,457 
Oats, bus..... 205 1,274 10 2,771 
Rye, bus...... 173 135 eve ae 
Barley, bus... 2 124 wee 176 
Malt, bus .... 57 $2 


It is stated that last Sunday night the 
mill of the Hammond Milling Co. at 
Hoods Mill, Md., was moved 12 inches 
from its foundation and the entire ma- 
chinery knocked out of alignment by a 
passing freight train jumping the track 
at that point and striking a car loaded 
with flour on an adjoining siding with 
such force as to imbed it in the front of 
the mill. It is said it will cost from 
$4,000 to $6,000 to repair the damage. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 5.—The new year 
opened with millers’ representatives re- 
porting no improvement in the demand 
for flour. The market all through the 
week just closed showed considerable 
weakness, most of the millers offering at 
a reduction of 10c per bbl from the pre- 
vious week. No one seems to want to 
purchase ahead of pressing needs, how- 
ever, the local demand having been con- 
fined almost entirely to actual needs of 
the buyers. 

A few of the representatives of the 
best spring wheat mills reported a little 
more inquiry from some of the large 
buyers, but the price at which the mills 
would sell and that which the buyers 
were willing to pay was too far apart to 
do business. With the weakness shown 
at the end of the week, the agents in- 
terested were hopeful that the deals 
would be put through, the aggregate 
amount under consideration being 10,000 
bbls. 

The general feeling seems to be that 
there is little chance of improvement un- 
til well into the new year. Millers are 
looking for orders for prompt shipment 
and seem willing to make concessions in 
prices to secure the same when shipping 
directions are given with the orders. 

About the best that can be obtained by 
millers’ agents is an occasional sale for 
scattering cars here and there. The large 
bakers are understood to be fairly well 
supplied with flour for some time to 
come, but the small baker is not so 
fortunate. The low prices quoted on flour 
at the beginning of the crop year result- 
ed in many small bakers starting up in 
this city and vicinity. All were going to 
get rich fast, but there was a mistake 
somewhere and many, on account of 
poor business, were forced to go to the 
wall. Some of the millers’ representatives 
found it difficult to collect these bad ac- 
counts and are much dissatisfied with the 
outcome. 

Special brands of spring wheat pat- 
ents, or “short patents” as designated by 
some, are firmly held, with no disposition 
shown by millers to make any concessions 
in prices. Minneapolis standard patents 
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are now offered at a decline of 10c’from 
a week ago, with it intimated that bids 
for prompt shipment at 5@10c under 
this price would receive serious considera- 
tion. Spring wheat first clears are a 
shade lower for standard brands, but 
fancy flours are firmly: held. 

Kansas hard wheat patents show little 
change from a’week ago. The demand is 
slow, with the tone, if anything, a little 
easier than a week ago. 

The market on soft winter wheat flours 
has an easier feeling, although prices do 
not show any great decline from previous 
weeks. The best Illinois patents are still 
held up to the limits, with fancy Michi- 
gan, New York and Indiana quoted only 
a shade lower than last week. Pennsyl- 
vania soft winter patents were sold to 
the amount_of 2,000 bbls at 10c under the 
quotations of last week. Straights and 
first clears are but little changed from 
last week, the demand ruling slow. 


STOCK OF FLOUR IN BOSTON 


The stock of flour in Boston Jan. 1, 
1914, as reported by the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, amounted to 67,474 
bbls for local consumption, compared 


with 60,680 on Dec. 1, 1913. On Jan. 1, 


1913, the stock in the hands of jobbers 
and other receivers amounted to -59,341 


bbls. 
Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 5.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was- 10,150 bbls, of which 8,200 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 51 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
10,200, or 51 per cent, the previous week, 
8,700, or 42 per cent, a year ago, and 
7,700, or 37 per cent, two years ago. 

There was no interest displayed in the 
flour market last week. Prices were firm- 
ly maintained, spring patents selling in a 
small way at $5.10 in bbls, Boston. Spring 
wheat first clears were in moderate de- 
mand at $4.50@4.55 in bbls, Boston. 
Low-grade spring wheat flour was sold 
at $30@30.50 per ton in jute, Boston, 
with the demand still limited to small 
lines. New York buyers did not offer as 
much as Boston customers, and little 
was sold in the metropolis. 

Winter straights, which were firmly 
held, sold slowly at $4.65@4.75 in bbls, 
Boston. Owing to the scarcity of winter 
wheat here and its high cost, millers were 
inclined to advance the price of winters, 
and if there had been any increase in the 
demand the market weal have gone up 
10c per bbl. Entire wheat flour sold 
better at $4.75 and graham flour at $4.50 
per bbl f.o.b. Buckwheat flour was 
helped by the wintry weather, fair sales 
being made for the holidays at $3 per 
100 lbs in sacks. 

Another reduction of 5c per bbl was 
made in the price of rye flour, which sold 
quite freely at $3.80@3.90 per bbl f.o.b. 
this station. The fact that this is the 
cheapest flour in the market seems to be 
helping the demand, which is good. Rye 
feed was in brisk demand at $25@26 per 
ton in jute, millers selling ahead. 

Millfeeds continued to show ——_ 
and activity, millers having no difficulty 
in disposing of their output. Bran sold 
at $26@26.50 per ton in jute, Boston, 
while middlings brought $80@31 per ton 
in jute, Boston. Quite a fair demand 
was reported by some in mixed cars. 
There was a lighter trade in red dog, 
while corn goods moved slowly at un- 
changed prices. 


ANNUAL TRADE REVIEW 


Prices fluctuated over a rather narrow 
range last year. Opening in January, 
1913, at $4.90@5 per bbl, Boston, spring 
patents advanced to $5.35@5.45 per bbl 
in July, after which they declined to 
$4.80@4.90 in October, closing the year 
at $5@5.10 per bbl, Bostoh. 

Feed prices opened the year firm, bran 
selling at $25 and middlings at $26.50@ 
27 per ton in jute, Boston. A slow de- 
cline carried bran to $22 and middlings 
to $24.50 in April, which was the low 
mark. From then until the close of the 
year there was a gradual advance, bran 
selling up to $26.50 and middlings to 
$30.50 per ton in jute, Boston. 


NOTES 


A heavy snowfall blocked country 
roads the past week and curtailed re- 
ceipts of winter wheat to a minimum, 
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millers payi 95c bu. The snow helped 
the winter it crop. 

Yeggmen blew open the safe in the 
feed mill of Nichols & Webster, of Spen- 
cerport, N. Y., Tuesday morning, but 
only $22 was in the safe. Usually there 
is a considerable sum of money in the 
safe, as the firm conducts a large busi- 


ness. ; 
R. 5. Arxrns. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puraperpnia, Pa., Jan. 5.—Business 
in flour was very slow during the past 
week, and there was no important change 
in prices. 

Some sales were made of standard 
spring patent at $4.50@4.65 per 196 lbs 
in =A but clear and straight were 
practically neglected. 

Kansas flours were in small supply and 
steadily held ona basis of $4.10@4.30 per 
196 lbs in jute sacks for straight, but de- 
mand was light. Winter wheat flours 
were somewhat firmer in sympathy with 
the rise in wheat, but there was not much 
demand, Sales of Pennsylvania straight 
were reported at $4.15@4.30, while west- 
ern brands were generally held at $4.35 
@4.50, the latter for very choice. 

The city mills report a very quiet 
trade and no important change in prices. 


NOTES 


Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 228,000 
bus, against 18,818 bus the same time last 
year. 

William Oliver, of the wholesale grocery 
firm of Joseph Oliver & Sons, died sud- 
denly Dec. 28 from apoplexy. He was 58 
years old and leaves a widow and two 
sons. 

The grain firm of Brooke & Pennock 
was dissolved on Jan. 1 owing to the re- 
cent death of Hunter Brooke. The busi- 
ness of the firm will be continued by E. 
Eldridge Pennock, under the firm name 
of Pennock & Co. 

Watson W. Walton, of the grain firm 
of Walton Bros., sailed on Dec. 29 with 
his family for a four months’ trip to 
India. On the previous Wednesday he 
was given a farewell dinner at the 
Bourse by his many friends on ’change. 

Thomas Roberts, senior member of the 
wholesale grocery firm of Thomas Rob- 
erts & Co., retired from business on Jan. 
1. He is 87 years old and has been in 
active business for nearly 70 years. The 
firm will be continued by his sons under 
the old name. 

Samus  S. Danre:s. 





New Boston Canal Zone Line 


The establishment of a direct steam- 
ship service between Boston and the 
canal zone was inaugurated Jan. 1 by the 
sailing from Boston of the steamship 
Tivives. The Tivives, Carillo and Sixaola 
will hereafter maintain a weekly service 
between Boston and Kingston, Colon and 
Port Limon. These vessels are of over 
5,000 tons register, 380 feet long, 51 feet 
wide and are built of steel, with twin 
screws. The staterooms are all outside 
rooms, many of them with private baths. 
A luncheon was given the newspaper 
men, steamship representatives and prom- 
inent railroad officials the day before the 
steamer sailed. 





Bonded Grain in United States 
Bonded grain in the United States, Jan. 
3, is reported as follows in bus, 000’s omit- 
ted: 











Cities— Wheat Oats Barley 
Baltimore ..........+. hI eee 
Boston LOGS cects  vbwee 
Buffalo .. 2,201 4,105 90 
Chicago TT res | 
Duluth 656 2,293 129 
New York 2,041 235 681 
Philadelphia ........- RBBB cece sense 
URGED cc diviccccevees See ee 

TOCA 2c cccescceses 10,523 6,932 900 
TOOF OBO. «oo ccccecvec 6,550 314 247 





. World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): Jan, 4 
Jan. 3 Dec. 27 Dec. 20 1913 





America ..... 5,840 4,696 5,840 5,680 
Russia ....... 2,904 2,536 3,344 1,544 
Danube ...... 1,784 2,096 2,568 776 
India ........ 48 ee 56 ° 880 
Argentina .... 72 512 400 560 
Australia .... 848 616 . 720 144 
Others ....... 136 104 96 96 
11,632 10,560 13,024 9,680 

2,601 3,345 5,576 4,693 

27,112 27,280 28,896 26,696 

13,664 12,447 12,980 26,616 
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The southeastern trade was still in the 
grip of holiday dullness last week, and 
the volume of transactions small. Never- 
theless, millers maintained an optimistic 
attitude, the general opinion being that 
there would be an active revival of busi- 
ness this week, and conditions once more 
assume normal shape. There was some 
improvement in the amount of specifica- 
tions, and some inquiry was also reported. 

While stocks are comparatively low, 
especially in the hands of retailers, it is 
a fact worthy of consideration that the 
amount of outstanding contracts is still 
relatively large, and that these contracts 
must remain in the way of new business 
for some time. Not a few of the mills 
have already booked sufficient flour to 
keep them going at the average output 
for at least 60 days. The thing most 
wanted by these mills is an active with- 
drawal of the flour they already have 
sold, a result that will probably be ef- 
fected only upon an advancing market. 

The last six months have shown very 
satisfactory results to the group of south- 
eastern mills. They have enjoyed a larg- 
er volume of consistent business than 
during the same period of 1912 or 1911, 
and the situation has been freer of de- 
moralization and disturbing influences. 
The movement of soft wheat from a dis- 
count to a premium over other varieties 
has up to this time been the source of not 
a little profit, but a further increase of 
this premium is viewed with much con- 
cern. Barring a further increase, the 
prospects for the coming six months are 
good, and the mills should be able to 
maintain a consistent record of profit- 
able operations for the year. 

Export inquiry is very dull, though one 
of the mills was able to work 500 bags to 
Great Britain. 


FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Flour prices were advanced 5@10c per 
bbl last week by practically all south- 
eastern mills, brought about by very firm 
cash wheat prices and a slightly better 
demand for flour. The undertone was 
strong at the close of the week, with the 
leading mills predicting a further ad- 
vance. 

While sales were limited, the market 
at the close of the week was substantially 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patents, in cotton, f.o.b. Louisville, 
$4.70@5.25; regular or standard patents, 
$4.45@4.60, mainly $4.45@4.50; long pat- 
ents, 10@20c under standards; half pat- 
ents, 40@80c under standard. 

Buyers of hard and spring wheat pat- 
ents reported conditions dull and un- 
changed, with prices as follows: hard 
winter wheat patents, in jutes, delivered 
Nashville, $4.15@4.25; spring wheat pat- 
ents, $4.60@4.75. 

Millfeed was in better demand and 
slightly higher. Mills that had accumu- 
lated stocks of bran, where so disposed, 
found no difficulty in getting rid of such 
surplus. Conditions were much more fa- 
vorable at the end of the week, and with 
the continuance of the present cold 
weather, and necessarily larger consump. 
tion, mills are anticipating quite an ad- 
vance in millfeed. Prices at the end of 
the week were: soft wheat bran, in 100-lb 
bags, per ton, f.o.b. Louisville, $22@23; 
mixed feed, $23@24; middlings, $25@27. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and outside mills, with a 
weekly aoey of 107,340 bbls, reported 
an output for last week of 45,053 bbls, or 
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41.9 per cent of capacity. This compares 
with 33.7 per cent in 1912, and 16.1 per 
cent in 1911. 


WHEAT 


Offerings of wheat were comparatively 
small, with the tendency upward. Hold- 
ers showed little disposition to sell at ex- 
isting prices. Mills were unwilling buy- 
ers‘ at the prevailing premium on soft 
wheat, but their ability to maintain their 
present attitude of indifference, in face 
of an active demand for flour, is serious- 
ly questioned. No. 2 red winter ruled at 
the close of the week at $1.04@1.05, de- 
livered Nashville. 


MEAL AND GRITS 


There was some demoralization among 
corn millers the early part of the week, 
due to an accumulation of supplies of 
meal, which several, apparently, were 
eager to sell. The advance in the price 
of cash corn, and especially the differen- 
tial at which white corn is being held, 
resulted in a stronger situation at the 
close of the week and an advance in price 
of 2@5c per 100 lbs by all the mills. 
There was some improvement in demand, 
and prospects are good for still further 
increase in business. 

Prices were as follows: bolted or stand- 
ard meal, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. Louisville, 
basis 96’s, $1.53@1.55, at the close of the 
week $1.55@1.57; grits, $1.70@1.75. 


STOCKS 


Stocks on hand at the close of the week, 
with comparisons, as reported through 
the Nashville Grain Exchange, were: 


Dec, 27 Jan, 3 
We ME ccc cwasecasee 422,300 423,300 
COP Bc cc idsiscnese 210,600 246,700 
ye, eee 1,084,400 1,103,700 
PEOUE, . TED. 46 ccc wetacscce ~ 42,500 43,000 


Receipts at Nashville the past week 
were 166 cars of grain and 40 cars of 
hay. 





KENTUCKY 


Lovuisvittz, Ky., Jan. 5.—The closing 
week of the year showed about the same 
conditions with the flour mills in this 
state as have prevailed since the holiday 
dullness began. There was enough busi- 
ness to justify moderate operations, but 
the orders were not of large size or for 
quick shipment. The Louisville mills 
made fair sales of best grades of flour 
and the feed demand was better than 
fair. The price situation on everything 
was unchanged. The demand for corn 
meal continued dull at unsatisfactory 

’ prices. 

Reports from the interior of the state 
indicated pretty much the same condi- 
tions, with a tendency to greater dullness. 
Millers were not inclined to pessimism, 
however, and believe in a few weeks the 
situation as regards flour should be ma- 
terially better. 


AN AVERAGE YEAR 


The year 1913 has been, on the whole, 
not a bad one with the Louisville mills. 
One local miller said last week that there 
never would come a time when some of 
the millers were not complaining of dull 
business, but in his opinion the condi- 
tions in the year closed were fairly satis- 
factory, with prospects for 1914 not bad 
~by any means. The output for the year 
as regards flour showed an increase, and 
the general average of prices was good. 
A good demand for feeds prevailed 
throughout most of the year. 


THE WEEK’S MOVEMENT 


7-—1913— —1912—_, 
Rec’ts Ship’ts Rec’ts Ship’ts 


Flour, bbis.... 900 12,800 1,300 13,600 
Corn, bus..... 310,600 127,500 326,900 134,600 
Oats, bus..... 51,900 56,000 67,000 39,400 
Wheat, bus... 43,300 2,800 133,700 6,200 


I. M. Harcourt. 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at '[oledo, with a combined daily 
capacity of 8,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Jan. 3 was 21,400 bbls, or 44.5 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 22,400, 
or 47 per cent, the previous week, 22,100, 
or 461% per cent, a year ago, 24,000, or 
50 per cent, two years ago, and 22,000, or 
46 per cent, three years ago. 

Business showed scarcely any improve- 
ment last week. One mill only reported 
that it was picking up some since the 
turn of the year. One of the mills was 
down a good part of the week for some 
needed repairs. The only business doing 
is in scattered sales to established busi- 
ness. Evidently buyers are taking only 
such flour as their pressing needs require. 
An improvement in the business is looked 
for early in the new year. Stocks are be- 
lieved to be somewhat low everywhere, 
as for a long time buying has been very 
conservative. This has reference to soft 
winter wheat flours. 

Millers at Toledo are not worrying 
much over stocks of No, 2 red. It is be- 
lieved that a little later the farmers will 
become freer sellers. Just how much 
wheat is back is not known. 

Feed was in fairly good demand. Mills 
are having little trouble in disposing of 
what feed they have to offer. 


MICHIGAN MILLERS TO MEET 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Michigan State Millers’ Association will 
be held at Lansing the evening of Jan. 
20, which will be a closed meeting for 
millers only, and all day Jan. 21. The 
entertainment features will be attractive 
and somewhat out of the ordinary. There 
will be some excellent speakers at the 
meetings and at the banquet. Every 
miller in the state of Michigan will be 
urged to attend. The programme and 
full information about the meeting is to 
be issued later. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Sixteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined daily capacity of 15,410 bbls, 
for the week ending Jan. 3 made 51,522 
bbls of flour, or 554% per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 44,765, or 50 per cent, 
the previous week, by 13 mills of 14,650 
bbls capacity. 

Commenting on the domestic flour and 
feed situation, these mills report: Flour 
fair, feed active...Flour dull, feed ac- 
tive... Flour dull, feed dull... Flour fair, 
feed good...Flour quiet, feed very good 

..Flour fair, feed good...Flour fair, 
feed exceedingly good. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus. 
Harter Milling Co., Toledo. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 


Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Suckow Co., Franklin. 


MICHIGAN 


Amendt Milling Co., Monroe. 
Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 


THE GROWING WHEAT 

This entire section of the country had 
rains and a soft, wet snow the latter part 
of last week. As the weather continues 
somewhat mild, it is doubtful if this snow 





will remain long unless it turns colder. 
Growing wheat continues to sag ey tne 
favorable position indicated by the gov- 
ernment report, on the basis of which the 
crop for Ohio was estimated, Dec. 1, at 
41,936,000 bus, condition 99 per cent; for 
Indiana 46,835,000 bus, condition 98 per 
cent; for Michigan 16,200,000 bus, con- 
dition 95 per cent. Permanent snow pro- 
tection would be the thing now but, so 
far, it is doubtful if the plant has suf- 
fered any from its absence. 


NOTES 


D. B. Strickler, of The Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, was in Toledo last Friday. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager The Northwestern Elevator 
& Mill Co., Toledo, visited the Mt. Ver- 
non plant of his company last Saturday. 

The Ziliak & Schafer Milling Co., 
Haubstadt, Ind., has awarded a contract 
for the construction of a re-enforced con- 
crete wheat elevator consisting of a bat- 
tery of eight tanks. 

Some of the members of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association want to test 
the Ohio law and the requirements of the 
officials that a license must be bought 
when screenings are mixed with bran. 

The secretary of the Toledo Produce 
Exchange says that the total grain ar- 
rivals for 1913 were a trifle larger than 
the previous year, the gain in corn more 
than making up for loss in other grains, 
Wheat shipments were larger, but corn 
and oats were less. 

T. P. Riddle, who has acted for some 
time as secretary of the Tri-State Grain 
Dealers’ Association, Lima, Ohio, has re- 
signed. This comes more or less as a 
climax of strained relations which have 
existed between Mr. Riddle and the To- 
ledo Produce Exchange. 

John F. Courcier, until recently secre- 
tary Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
with headquarters at Toledo, has been 
admitted to. membership in the Toledo 
Produce Exchange. Mr. Courcier has be- 
come identified with E. W. Wagner & 
,\Co., grain merchants, Chicago. 

Considerable interest is manifested in 
the election of officers of the Toledo 
Produce Exchange. F. O. Paddock, of 
the Paddock-Hodge Co., will probably 
be re-elected president. C. S. Coup, of 
The Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., 
and E. W. Camp, of the Toledo Grain & 
Milling Co., have been sugested for first 
vice-president. 





MICHIGAN 


Derrorr, Micu., Jan. 5.—The milling 
business did not improve last week and 
the output of the mills in Detroit con- 
tinued low. Demand was light from all 
directions, but the lack of orders was 
most sharply felt from the domestic East, 
where almost nothing is doing in the line 
of flour-buying. State trade is running 
about normal and so is city buying. The 
South is not a purchaser to any extent. 
This leaves the mills with little but old 
orders to run on, and these are being 
pretty well cleaned up. Shipping direc- 
tions are slow; those who bought some 
time ago are in no hurry to see their 
goods. All this is not disturbing the mill- 
ers, as it is a condition natural under 
present circumstances. No change is 
noted in winter wheat flour prices, and 
the market is quoted steady to firm. 

Spring wheat flour is off 15c, and the 
market is as quiet as possible. Bakers 
are not yet showing much of a liking for 
the reduced price, and appear willing to 
take a chance that it will go still lower. 
They have been waiting all season for 
the decline and wish to get the full bene- 
fit of it. Kansas flour is dull and 5c 
lower. Buckwheat flour is gaining in 











activity and the market is steady. 
flour is quiet and lower. 
* #* 

The feed market is active. Wheat 
feeds are firm and unchanged, but corn 
goods are lower by $1.50 per ton. Rolled 
oats are active and easy, and there is a 
decline of 20c in corn meal owing to the 
introduction of new corn. Millers are 
receiving more orders for bran than they 
can fill. 
Wheat in the Detroit market has not 
been keeping pace in strength with Chi- 
cago. Mills here are not active buyers 
and wheat is freely offered without tak- 
ers. On Friday Detroit prices lost a 
cent, while other markets were advanc- 
ing. 

News from the wheatfields is favor- 
able. There is a good covering of snow 
= nearly all the wheat, and weather is 
mi 





* * 


Detroit mills made only about half- 
time last week, producing 9,600 bbls of 
flour, or about 56 per cent of capacity, 
compared with the same the week before, 
and 12,000 bbls, or 64 per cent, a year 
and two years ago. 


NOTES 


Detroit flour mills made 707,800 bbls 
of flour during 1913, compared with 732,- 
600 the year before, 781,000 in 1911, and 
784,200 in 1910. 

Detroit received 1,635,000 bus of wheat 
last year, compared with 1,715,000 the 
year before. Shipments of wheat were 
1,373,000 bus, compared with 373,000 in 
1912. 

Receipts of flour in Detroit during 
1913 made a total of 377,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 287,900 in 1912 and 281,000 in 
1911. Shipments during the year were 
435,800 bbls, compared with 326,600 in 
1912 and 225,000 in 1911. 

Eldred Mill Co., Jackson: All reports 
on the new wheat crop in this vicinity 
are very gratifying. Growth does not 
seem to be too rank and, with a good 
covering, it should winter nicely. Not 
much wheat moving. Demand for feed 
is excellent. 

‘Joun Barr. 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Porttanp, Orecon, Jan. 5.—Flour 
trade was seasonably quiet at the turn 
of the year, but the impression is general 
that a revival of export business is close 
at hand. The stimulating influence is the 
weakness of the freight market. The 
transpacific rate on wheat to Japan, now 
$4 per ton, is likely to be reduced to $3, 
or even less, in the near future. One of 
the regular lines has been offering space 
at the $3 rate for late January sailing, 
and it is believed the others will soon fall 
into line. Several tramp steamers are 
seeking business on the coast at this rate, 
and this, with the decline in regular cargo 
offerings, has eased the market for both 
wheat and flour freights. 

A considerable part of the wheat-buy- 
ing early in December was in anticipation 
of a cut in freights to the Orient. In the 
past week, wheat-selling has been very 
small. Farmers evidently are being en- 
couraged by the banks not to liquidate 
at this time. 

Wheat shipments from Portland in De- 
cember were 1,984,801 bus. Europe took 
1,265,786 bus, California 629,013, and the 
remainder was shipped tu the Orient. 
This compares with a total of 2,124,869 
bus shipped in December, 1912. For the 
crop year to date, Portland has shipped 
8,915,713 bus, against 7,927,683 in the 
same period last season. 

Puget Sound wheat shipments in De- 
cember were 748,262 bus, compared with 
1,294,281 a year ago; for the season to 
date, 4,563,559 bus, compared with 5,472,- 
742 in the previous season. 

The flour movement from Portland in 
December was 124,190 bbls to the Orient 
and 46,190 to California. The total ship- 
ments in December, 1912, were only 33,- 


016 bbls. For the first six months of the 
crop year, Portland shipped 704,010 bbls, 
two-thirds of this quantity to the Orient, 


which compares with 447,227 in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 

Puget Sound ports in December sent 
out 281,098 bbls, of which the Orient took 
227,955, the remainder going to Cali- 
fornia and South America. About the 
same quantity was shipped in December, 
1912. For the season to date, the Puget 
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Sound shipments were 1,467,568 bbls, 
equaling those of the preceding season. 

Total shipments o wheat flour in- 
cluded, from all North Pacific ports for 
the season to date have been 23,251,371 
bus, compared with 22,020,232 in the 
same pee of 1912. 

For the calendar year 1913, Portland’s 
grain exports were: wheat, 8,898,605 bus, 
valued at $7,613,144; flour, 814,813 bbls, 
valued at $3,178,287 ; barley, 2,003,510 
bus, valued at $1,346,49 1. 

Receipts of wheat at Portland in 1913 
were 23,075,000 bus; in 1912, 21,539,700; 
in 1911, 15,965,300; in 1910, 13,245,700. 

Flour receipts at Portland in 1913 
were 1,173,200 bbls; in 1912, 917,600; in 
1911, 1,108,600; in 1910, 915,200. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





The Year’s Business at Boston 


So far as millers’ agents are concerned, 
the past year was not a satisfactory one 
in the Boston flour market. The volume of 
sales reported for the year was less than 
the previous year, and less flour was on 
the books of the various agents at the 
close of the year than for a long time 
past, the percentage running from 25 to 
40 per cent less. During the first six 
months of the year a good demand was 
reported, but during the last half, while 
deliveries were good, flour being ordered 
out freely, sales were far behind a year 


go. 

The bulk of the business was done in 
spring wheat flours, hard and soft winter 
wheat flours being held at such a high 
range as to materially restrict the demand. 
No large sales of flour were made during 
the entire year, conservative buying being 
almost invariably the rule. 

The high range of standard spring pat- 
ents in the Boston market (not including 
special patents) during the year was $5@ 
5.40 in wood, which prevailed in July; the 
low range, $4.50@4.90, which prevailed 
in October. 

The high range of Kansas hard wheat 
patents in jute during the year was $4.40 
@5; the low range, $4.10@4.60. The 
highest range of prices for soft winter 
wheat patents was $5.35@5.75 in wood; 
the lowest, $4.40@5. 


COMPARATIVE FLOUR PRICES 


Following are the closing prices of the 
year for flour in Boston, compared with 
a year ago, carload lots: 


In wood: 1913 1912 
Spring, first patent....$4.75@5.10 $4.60@4.90 
Spring clears, in sacks ioe 05 3.75@4.15 
Ohio patent .......... 80@5.00 5.25@5.50 
Indiana patent ....... ‘ 80@5.10 5.25@5.50 
Michigan patent ..... 4.80@5.10 5.25@5.50 
Illinois patent ........ 5.00@5.30 ....@.. 

. Pennsylvania patent... 4.80@5.00 5. 25 @5. 50 
New York patent..... 4.80@5.10 5.25@5.50 
Kansas patent, jute... 4.25@4.80 4.20@4.60 
Ohio straight ........ 60@4.80 5.15@5.30 
Indiana straight ..... 4.60@4.80 5.15@5.30 
Michigan straight .... 4.60@4.80 6.10@5.20 
Illinois straight....... 4.80@5.00 ....@.... 
Pennsylvania straight. 4.60@4.75 5.15@5.20 
New York straight.... 4.60@4.75 5.00@5.15 
Ohio clear .........+:. 4.30@4.65 4.50@5.10 
Indiana clear ........ 4.30@4.65 4.50@5.10 
Michigan clear ....... 4.30@4.65 4.50@5.10 
Illinois clear ......... 4.40@4.65 ....@.... 
Pennsylvania clear.... 4.30@4.65 ° 4.50@5.10 
New York clear ...... 4.30@4.65 4.50@5.10 


COMPARATIVE FEED PRICES 
Following are the closing prices of the 
year for feeds in 100-lb sacks, compared 
with a year ago: 





1913 1912 
Spring bran ..........+4+++ $25.50 $24.50 
Winter bran .........+..+ 26.25 25.00 
WRRRGRED 66s ccccseiccccce 29.50 28.00 
Mined feed .ncscccccscess 29.00 28.25 
Red dog, 140-lb sacks..... 29.50 29.25 
Cottonseed meal .........-. 33.25 32.00 
Linseed meal ...........+. 32.50 32.00 
Gluten feed ........-.s005 30.85 29.90 
Hominy feed ........+.6.>+ 29.90 24.756 
Stock feed ......ccccseses 29.50 25.50 
Oat hulls, reground ....... 18.00 14.00 

RECEIPTS DURING YEAR 
1913 1912 
Flour, bbis .......... 2,131,126 2,010,797 
Went, BO wcssccscs 23,150,244 14,503,014 
Corm, DUS ...ccscceee 4,112,819 2,039,932 
Oats, bus ....6.....--+ 4,354,044 5,485,851 
ENO: WED cise ccocvecs 247,839 77,414 
Barley, bus ......... 263,850 422,846 
Millfeed, tons ....... 10,045 12,218 
Corn meal, bbis ..... 46,322 49,182 
Oatmeal, cases ...... 71,920 216,218 
Oatmeal, sacks ...... 112,076 206,962 
EXPORTS DURING YEAR 
1913 1912 

ee 747,023 655,702 
Wheat, bus ......... 20,543,328 14,418,620 
GOR, BUR vccccocdsse 3,991,141 1,763,921 
GeGm, DUR .ceccccccce 1,045,770 1,135,367 
Rye, bus ..... 251,944 43,427 
Barley, bus 407,463 186,041 
Millfeed, tons ....... 2,345 1,366 
Corn meal, bbis...... 26,038 22,601 
Oatmeal, cases ...... 165,773 126,577 
Oatmeal, sacks ...... 145,849 184,991 
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Naturally, the flour market is quiet. 
Holiday conditions have ruled. Travel- 
lers are now returning to their routes and 
business will become active again, but 
the fortnight closed on Saturday was 


. marked by a slender stream of orders. 


Prices to domestic buyers are still at the 
level which was established with the open- 
ing of the crop year. 

Export business has been almost at a 
standstill under the influence of the holi- 
day season and a general inability of 
buyers and sellers to get together. It is 
thought here that United States mills 
have lately been taking a good deal of 
export business from Canada. 

Ontario 90 per cent winters are offer- 
ing to Glasgow at 25s@25s 3d per 280 lbs 
cif. in 140-lb cottons; Leith, 25s 3d; 
Aberdeen, 25s 9d; Liverpool, 95s,—Jan- 
uary-February shipment. 

Manitoba export patents are offering 
to Glasgow, Liverpool or London at 24s 
6d@25s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f. in jute. 

Toronto brokers are offering country 
mills $3.50@3.55 per bbl for winter wheat 
export patents in buyers’ bags f.o.b. sea- 
board. Quotations: 


Bbls 
Spring patents, firsts ........ss+ee00+> $5.30 
Spring patents, seconds .......+sse+++5 4.80 
Spring patents, first bakers .........-.- 4.60 
Spring patents, second bakers ........- 4.20 
Winter and spring blends, 90 p. c....... 4.80 
Blended straights .......cccesececceees 4.60 
Winter straight® ....cccccccccccccceees 4.50 


Spring wheat flours in jute, cotton 10c per 
bbl extra; winters and blends in jute; all 
delivered in wholesale quantities Ontario 
points. 

Millfeed is strong and an advance is 
looked for. Some mills are already ask- 
ing better than list prices and all are in- 
clined to favor an advance. Meanwhile, 
bran is selling at $21@22 per ton in bags 
in mixed car lots delivered f.o.b. at coun- 
try points in Ontario, shorts at $23 and 
feed flour $28 per ton. 

Deliveries of winter wheat at Ontario 
country points are slow and millers are 
taking all offerings at 80@82c per bu for 
wagonloads at their doors. Manitoba 
wheat at Georgian Bay ports is following 


Winnipeg fluctuations closely. Quota- 
tions: 

No. 1 mortHerm ...ccccccccccces @92% 
Wo. @ MOPERGPM occ vec cvecveesees o+--@91 
We. B MOPCHOOE o cccncreviccvore @88% 
No. 2 Ontario winter .......... 82 @84 


Winter wheat quotation is for car lots at 
country points in Ontario; spring wheat in 
car lots f.o.b. Georgian Bay ports. 


Beyond a little trading in oats there is 


not much doing in coarse grains. Prices 
hold steady. Quotations: 

Per bu 
No. 2 white Ontario oats........ 35@ 36 
No. 2 Canadian western ........ --@ 40% 
No. 3 Canadian western ........ --@ 39% 
Malting Darley ......ccccscccees 55@ 60 
POOR BOG “ivi cvcarccccccesevs 47@ 49 
TED santa 6 Chena dew es bees chaceee 68@ 70 
WOE acc 850.0 00sstcvenves 70@ 75 
Pe Gis és bab aes bs ca800 500 bas% -@1.00 


All Ontario grains in car lots f.o.b. point 
of shipment; Manitoba oats f.o.b. Bay ports. 

Rolled oats and oatmeal show a tend- 
ency to weaken, but list prices are still 
at old figures and trade is moving more 
freely in some of the markets served 
from here. Export business is slow. 
Quotations: rolled oats, to points any- 


‘where between Windsor and Montreal, 


$2.121% per sack of 90 lbs, delivered, or 
$4.50 per bbl in wood; oatmeal in 98-lb 
and 196-lb packages, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. For export, asking prices of 
Canadian companies are: rolled oats, 280 
lbs, c.i.f. London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
28s 6d, less 2 per cent; —— 27s 6d; 
medium and fine oatmeal, 27s 3d; coarse 


cut or standard, 27s; continental markets, 
proportionate prices. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Prices quoted for ocean flour space to 
Ontario mills are steady at the level of 
last several weeks. Bookings here are 
light. Rates per 100 lbs: 

New York to Hull, 17c; Boston to Liv- 
erpool, 14c; Boston and New York to 
Aberdeen and Dundee, 21c; Boston and 
New York to Copenhagen or Christiania, 
18c; Philadelphia to London, 15c; Phila- 
delphia to Leith, 18c; New York to Glas- 
gow, 17c; New York to Bristol, 17¢c; New 
York to Rotterdam, 138c; New York to 
Amsterdam, 1l5c; Baltimore to Leith or 
Belfast, 19c; Baltimore to Dublin, 20c; 
St. John to Belfast, 18c; St. John to 
Dublin, 19¢; New York to St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, 174c; St. John or Hali- 
fax to St. John’s, 30c per bbl. 


ONTARIO MILL WINDING UP 


The milling fraternity of eastern Can- 
ada will be sorry to learn that the busi- 
ness of H. L. Rice, at St. Mary’s, Ont., 
which has been carried on under the 
name G. Carter, Son & Co., Ltd., is in 
difficulties and that a winding-up order 
has been obtained by the Royal Bank. 
This mill has a capacity of 300 bbls and 
is one of the most widely known of the 
winter wheat plants of Ontario. Mr. 
Rice has been planning for some time to 
reorganize the business and complete a 
new mill of larger capacity, but owing to 
financial conditions in Canada during 
1913 these plans have miscarried and it is 
now found necessary to wind up the af- 
fairs of the company. 


CANADA-WEST INDIES STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


In regard to the recently inaugurated 
steamship service between Canada and 
the West Indies, the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, has been 
notified by the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Co. that it is now possible to quote 
through rates and issue through bills of 
— for flour and grain via Trinidad 
to Colombian ports, Puerto Colombia and 
Cartagena, and also to Colon, in connec- 
tion with the Southampton-West Indies 
mail steamers. The same arrangements 
apply also to the Venezuelan ports of 
Carupano, Pampatar and La Guayra, in 
connection with the Intercolonial steam- 
ers. ; 


CANADIAN FLOUR IN WEST INDIES 


Commissioner E. H. S. Flood, Bar- 
bados, who has been making inquiry with 
reference to the condition in which Cana- 
dian goods arrive in the West Indies, 
states that, so far as Canadian flour is 
concerned, he has had few complaints 
either as to poor condition upon arrival 
or as to its keeping qualities. His in- 
quiry covered Demerara, Grenada, St. 
Lucia and St. Vincent. He asserts also 
that Canadian flour is overcoming what- 
ever prejudices may have existed in cer- 
tain quarters in favor of United States 
brands. One point worth serious consid- 
eration is that of delay in shipment. Such 
cases of deterioration of flour as were 
reported were probably due to left-over 
goods at Halifax or delays on the rail- 
way journey. Better care in this respect 
will remove what little ground for criti- 
cism appears to exist. 


NOTES 
W. F. Round, secretary-treasurer of 
the Avery Scale Co., Milwaukee, spent 
the holiday week in Toronto. He left 
for home on Monday. 
Hedley Shaw, manager of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, left on 
New Year’s Day for England. He ex- 


pects to be absent about a month. 


Devir M. Spink, manager of J. L. ° 
Spink, Ltd., millers, Toronto, died sud- 


denly last week. He was 41 years of age 
and had been connected with his father's 
business since he was 16. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynipec, Man., Jan. 5.—Orders for 
flour are more numerous from western 
Canada points, following a few quiet 
days on account of the , Pie Now 
that a new year has been entered upon, 
and new stocks will not affect the 1913 
inventories, it is confidently expected 
that retail merchants throughout the 
country will replenish their supplies more 
liberally than they have been doing for 
some time. Export business continues in 
moderate volume. Values are very steady. 
Net prices on flour to Manitoba points, 
in cotton bags, delivered to the retail 
trade, are: best patents, $5.30 per bbl; 
seconds, $4.70; first clears, $3.90@4; 
lower grades, $2.90@3; flour in jute bags, 
10c per bbl less. 

Demand for feeds continues to im- 
prove, both on domestic and eastern ac- 
count. Colder weather in western Can- 
ada is responsible for bigger business 
than previously, when unusually mild 
weather made the situation very unsea- 
sonable. The outlook is now considered 
favorable for a good trade for the bal- 
ance of the wiriter. The large mills are 
shipping considerable quantities of bran 
and shorts eastward. The local market 
remains steady. Prices at the week-end 
on car lots, delivered to the Manitoba 
trade, net, were: 








Bran, in 100-lb bags .......... $18.00@19.00 
Shorts, in 100-lb bags -. 20.00@21.00 
Cat Chem, 8h. BOMB. ccc ccccccccss 24.00 @25.00 
Barley chop, in bags........... 2 24.00@ 25.00 
Mixed barley and oats, in bags. 24.00@25.00 
Ol COMO ccsccvccocscccsccesese seece @ 31.00 


There is no change in rolled oats. De- 
mand is about normal. Individual deal- 
ers throughout the country seem to be 
placing orders conservatively, but busi- 
ness in the aggregate is satisfactory. 
Rolled oats were quoted last week at 
$1.75@1.80 per sack of 80 lbs; standard 
and granulated oatmeal, $2.25@2.30 per 
sack of 98 Ibs. 

The cash demand for oats was active 
the first part of last week, following the 
lull caused by the holidays. Later on, 
however, business was quieter, and prices 
eased off. The closing price of No. 2 
Canadian western oats at the week-end 
was 33c, compared with 33%c the first 
of the week. 

Business in barley was rather dull, and 
prices remained unchanged during the 
week until Saturday, when a drop of 4c 
occurred. The closing price of No. 3 on 
that day was 4114c, the closing price on 
every other day having been 411,c. Flax- 
seed was featureless before the New 
Year’s holiday, but demand was better in 
the remaining days of the week, and 
prices advanced a little. The closing 
price of No. 1 northwestern on Saturday 
was $1.2414, compared with $1.224% at 
the first of the week. 

Wheat in the Winnipeg market opened 
strong on Monday, after a_ three-day 
holiday. It was weaker at mid-week, and 
firmed up after the New Year’s holiday, 
the market having been closed on Thurs- 
day. The market seems to be very sus- 
ceptible to the influence of reports from 
India, Australia and Argentina. Cash 
demand was fairly active on some days, 
and export inquiry was good. The fol- 
lowing were the closing prices of wheat 
in the Winnipeg market on each day of 
the week: 








— -—Futures——, 
n Jan. May July 
% 83% 89% 90% 
4 83% 88% 90% 


Dec. 29. 83% 80% 7 
Dec. 30. 83 80% 77% 
7 


Dec. 31. 83% 80% 7% 83% 89% 90% 

Os Pa esee Yncees heck) Geet Svea. “Seba 

Jan. 2.. 83% 80% 77% 83% 89% 91 

Jan. 3.. 84% 81% 78% 84% 90 91% 
*Holiday. 


All prices are for in store Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur. 


CROP MOVEMENT 


The grain inspection department has 
given out figures of the crop movement 
past Winnipeg during the four months 
from Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, which show a 
better record by far than in any former 
corresponding period. The statement 
also shows the excellent quality of the 
season’s grain. The spring wheat in- 
spected past Winnipeg in the last four 
months aggregated 112,350,375 
against 81,581,625 in a similar period” 
year ago; winter wheat 90.556! ‘ 
vip may f oats 43,400,5 
pb spa barley I 


The’ ere from 
; has a fallen off, and is 

considerably smaller than a year ago. It 
is said that farmers are holding the bal- 
ance of their grain for better prices. 

The following record of inspections by 
cars at Winnipeg indicates the way the 
grain has graded in comparison with a 
year ago: 

Cars inspected for four months ending 
Dec. 31, 1913: 




















Spring wheat— 1913 1912 
1 Manitoba hard ......... 670 192 
1 hard white Fife......... 10 2 
1 Manitoba northern...... 57,031 9,781 
2 Manitoba northern...... 26,441 25,921 
3 Manitoba northern...... 6,146 16,337 
ae BEATER 1,217 2,312 
, ah DP TEL SET CaS ere ee 330 645 
Bem © vcveusdcediséievoess 182 437 
NE £6. ¥eR 6 Sepeeseweedoows e 37 162 
MRMCEY wc cccccccecsccccece 2,864 690 
a ik. EER 620 12,650 
MROTOCOEE: oi ccc cece cicesccce 4,191 2,432 
( conde ee eee 76 14 

 * Arr 37 19 
Pe ND: 6.060 00008 6k0e8 5 1 
WBOCTSOMIMMD occ ccscccicoccs 22 

Totals, spring wheat.... 99,947 71, 617 7 

Winter wheat— 

SS Se PYTIrRL irae eee 36 119 
2 % Aree ee 440 351 
-™ Se Ayre Tree 251 299 
GT, We cvccccctccsssccves 38 135 
ib. | MeeCTEEPELECSLELE 6 64 
Rh WREO Winter .cccccececs 10 3 
BS WRG WHAGSP oc ccscccves 11 1 
3 white winter ........... 7 4 
B WREMOE WHER oc cc vecsces 2 oes 
SED ‘eb ac dundee eee cous 7 58 
FP rrrre rere rer re 2 7 
Se 6-8 o eRe tbsotbes 2 1 

Totals, winter wheat... 805 1,042 

GHPGME COCRID 2. nc ccccccns 100,752 2 6% 59 

Oats— 
eee Oo OC. Ue siwadesoine 4 oes 
ee Sere errr: ree 121 12 
De Mk Sh NVA 6 06k e- cas chee 13,548 4,861 
Ue WS cece ce cescescdeue 5,041 1,049 
ee 2 DOOM wccccicuceses 450 1,972 
S BO ccs 0c cilGstesecsee 165 986 
eT ae ey eee 1,688 585 
Dn 5.aht on Wb s 654 Came 8 356 144 
No-grade ..... Gc veeeceeds 373 3,010 
COBMGOMRCE cccccccceccere 40 27 
PE eee 513 32 
ff  s SPP ee 4 6 

Re, CRED 605 see cesee 22,303 12,674 

Barley— 

OR FS AP eee 10 2 
CS Gee GA Ws FF ec See eetes 588 68 
ee TTT eT eed Pee 4,524 3,620 
DB Wes ONES het Ha dbc eens 2,202 1,142 
EEE. Cite riavs Oi6d ¥ beK 1,112 367 
EN "068662008 s 06606 63 890 
a, MOUNT CLEETITEP LTE 224 106 
SE caccovocecescns 9 4 
CED kb wkeewinvderesc’s 45 

Totals, bari€y .......... 8,732 6,244 

Flaxseed— 

Si eS, veesepeuresoees 8,061 6,988 
© GRU ener tccvetnes eceve 327 961 
SE, We, be ev cect eceescends 41 159 
MPOROGEES  cicecccevecvctsse 33 13 
DD ate épa6 baees dak ka 55 284 
PVE RE TTT Eee ee 8 

Totals, flaxseed ........ 8,517 8,413 

* * 


Preliminary plans and _ specifications, 
drawn by the Canadian Stewart Co., 
Montreal, for the large government ter- 
minal elevator to be erected at Port Nel- 
son, the terminus of the Hudson Bay 
Railway, have been accepted. The com- 
pany will now draw up full plans for the 








—_ 
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elevator, and upon these tenders will be 
called. It is ex to have the ele- 
vator finished by the time the railway 
reaches tidewater. 

R. W. Morrison. 





! 
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Monrreat, Que., Jan. 5.—There was 
no improvement in the demand from 
Europe for spring wheat flour last week, 
and the market, in consequence, was very 
quiet. There is, however, a steady de- 
mand from local and country buyers for 
car lots, and an average amount of busi- 
ness is passing for the season of the year. 
It is reported that stocks in jobbers’ and 
consumers’ hands throughout the country 
are smaller than usual at this period of 
the year, and a more active trade is ex- 
pected to be done later on in the month. 
There is no change in the condition of 
the market to note, prices being well 
maintained by the leading millers, not- 
withstanding that it is reported the small- 
er millers, in most cases, are cutting 
prices to the extent of 30@40c per bbl in 

order to place their goods, in spite of the 
mmecent strength and higher prices ruling 
emaw material. 
ent firsts are selling at 

ad strong clears 
pr bbl 










:e 

at present is some ted, | 
are fairly well supplied¥e t : 
ing. Consequently, the volume ’® - 
ness is light, and sales are principally in 
small lots. Choice patents are selling at 
$4.75@5, and straight rollers at $4.50@ 
4.60 per bbl, in wood, and the latter in 
jute at $2@2.10 per bag, in brokem lots, 
while car lots are quoted at $1.85@1.95, 
extras at $1.65@1.75, and lower grades at 
$1.40@1.50 per bag. 

The market for millfeed is firm, owing 
to the increased demand from local and 
country buyers for all lines, on account 
of the much colder weather prevailing 
and the smaller offerings. ‘The market is 
fairly active, with sales of bran at $20@ 
21, shorts at $22@23, and middlings at 
$25@26 per® ton, including bags. The 
demand for moullie is also good and 
prices are firmly maintained at. $29@31 
per ton for pure grain grades, and at $27 
@28 for mixed. 

The market for rolled oats remains un- 
changed, prices being steady, with a fair 
amount of business doing for the season 
at $4.40@4.50 per bbl, in wood, and at 
$2.10@2.124% per bag. 

There has been some demand from for- 
eign buyers for Manitoba spring wheat, 
and a little business has been worked. 
The market, however, on the whole is 
quiet, owing to the fact that the bulk of 
the bids were out of line with exporters’ 
views, they being, in some cases, as much 
as Is per qr below what they were of- 
fering it at. Some sales, however, of 
No. 1 northern were made for December 
shipment to London at 33s 9d@33s 10124, 
while for February delivery it sold at 
33s 104,d@34s 44,d, and No. 2 northern 
for January-February at 33s 3d@33s 
4Y,d. 

The market for oats is steady, with a 
fair amount of business doing for both 
local and country account, but, apart 
from this, there has been nothing done 
for shipment to the United States or for 
foreign account, as the prices, bid were 
out of line. Sales of car lots of No. 2 
Canadian western were made at 414%,@ 
42c, No. 3 Canadian western at 404, @4lc, 
and No. 2 feed at 39@391%c per bu, ex- 
store. A few car lots of tough No. 3 
Canadian western were made for all-rail 
shipment from Fort William at 395<¢, 
and No. 3 Canadian western at 40c per 
bu, ex-track. 

A weak feeling has ptevailed in the 
market for American corn, and prices 
have declined 3@4c per bu, with car lots 
of No. 3 yellow offering for shipment 
from Chicago at Tle per bu, ex-track 
here, without meeting with buyers. The 
trade in Ontario malting barley is dull 
at 64@66c, and Manitoba feed barley at 
48c per bu, ex-store. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
12,608 sacks, compared with 5,434 last 
year. The exports of flour from Port- 












land and St. John, N. B., were 24,939 
sacks, against 48,186 a year ago. 

The exports of rolled oats from Port- 
land and St. John, N. B., for the week 


were 2,175 sacks and 5,305 cases, com- 
a with 9,948 sacks and 3,625 cases 
year. 


The receipts of wheat for the week 
were 23,137 bus, against 31,942 for the 
previous week, and 73,111 last year. 

The receipts of oats for the week were 
23,577 bus, compared with 12,600 for 
the previous pac and 7,791 the same 
week last year, while the receipts of bar- 
ley were 12,378 bus, against 25,979 for 
the previous week, and 984 last year. 

EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND FLOUR 

The following table shows the exports 
of grain and flour from the ports of 
Portland and St. John, N. B., for the 
week: 





Wheat Barley Flour 

bus us _ Backs 

Liverpool ....... 199,400 3,000 7,791 
London .....+.+. 185,907 ..e0- 8,000 
Bristol ..c6.se0% 103,936 49,000 5,198 
Leith ..ccccccsce 136,008 = 9 cscs 3,950 
ps ree eee 326,660". -— cede Sacre 
TORRID 6. oss oc 773,336 52,000 24,939 


In addition to the above there were 
shipped to London 18,800 bus of oats and 
37,023 bus flaxseed. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





Northwestern Reports 

James C. Andrews, assistant manager 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis: 
We believe the outlook for current busi- 
ness is better than last year at this time. 
Flour stocks generally are’ such as to 
preclude the possibility of buyers hold- 
ing off, as they did in 1913, and for the 
next 90 days we shall expect to see a 
good demand for flour from practically 
all markets. Do not anticipate any ex- 
treme changes in price, but on the whole 
look for prices a little higher than at 
present predominate. Importers seem to 
be in the market to a reasonable extent, 
and it is generally reported that fairly 
good sales are being made. The volume 
of cabling would indicate a decided in- 
terest on the part of foreign buyers. First 
clear is in fairly good demand, but the 
supply is sufficient to meet it. A little 
later, however, we look for conditions to 
be reversed and for first clear to become 
strong, with more buyers than sellers. 
Second clear is quiet, but it will not be 
at all surprising to see it active in the 
next 60 days. 

J. A. Dunn, president Park River (N. 
D.) Milling Co: In looking over our rec- 
ords for 1913, we are well pleased with 
the results. The year as a whole was a 
satisfactory one. Prospects for 1914 we 


believe are brighter than they were 1-, 


year ago. While business is quiet, it is 
not more so than usual, The amount of 
wheat left on farms in the Northwest we 
believe to be the smallest in years. In 
the 27 years I have been in this state, 
have never seen such continuous fine 
weather and perfect highways as this 
fall and winter to date. This has been 
an inducement to the farmers to market 
their grain more freely than they would 
have otherwise done. Our books show 


that they have sold more freely than in ~ 


past years and they are holding but lit- 
tle in store in interior mills or elevators. 
Mills that depend on country wheat de- 
liveries to run upon are very likely to 
have considerable trouble in securing 
enough before another crop is harvested. 

R. C. Tennant, Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn: Trade is rather quiet, 
as is usual at this time of year, although 
we have so far nearly sold our output. 
Are running fairly steady; shipping di- 
rections are coming in quite satisfactorily. 
Millfeed is in good demand, with prices 
slightly stronger. If weather should get 
colder, prices should advance consider- 
ably, as millfeed seems to be rather 
scarce. Clears are in good demand, and 
usually find a ready market. We are 
fairly well sold ahead. The year 1913 
has been a fairly satisfactory one to us, 
and we have no complaint to make; hope 
that 1914 may turn out as well. 

C. E. Hutton, vice-president Osakis 
(Minn.) Milling Co: We have received 
more inquiries for prices lately than ever 
before at this time of year. However, 
bids are generally too low for acceptance. 
We anticipate a good, steady demand for 
our products the remainder of the crop 
year. Good highways and fair prices in- 
duced farmers to haul their wheat and 
we estimate stocks on farms, including 
seed, at less than 20 per cent of the crop. 


S. C. Eckenbeck, manager, Appleton, 
Minn: Movement of local wheat in Oc- 
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- tober, November and December was 


largest in a number of years. Since 
Christmas, however, receipts have been 
light. Anticipate fair deliveries this 
month and in February, if weather per- 
mits. 

Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn: 
Flour is at a standstill. Buyers take no 
stock in recent wheat advance. Move- 
ment from farms will accord with con- 
ditions of roads. Price seems to have no 
effect on farmers. : 

Melrose (Mina) Milling Co: Flour is 
quiet, but look for an improvement in 
near future. Wheat is moving very slow- 
ly and do not look for heavier receipts 
unless get good sleighing. 


Flour Tonnage on Lakes 
The attached table shows the quantity of 

package freight, consisting chiefly of flour, 
shipped eastward via the lake lines named, 
during the 1913 and 1912 seasons of lake 
navigation (000’s omitted): 

Season 1913—, 

Erie Mich. Sup. 





p’ts p’ts p’ts c--1913—, -—1912— 

tons tonstons tons p.c. tons p.c. 
B. B Quince oc 49 49 2.6 58 
Can. Atl. 

Bee weeds sex 30.~«t. 30 «(1.6 33 «1.8 
Cl. & Buf. 12 on Fos 12. «6 18 1.0 
Det. & Cl. 8 8 .4 7 4 
Erie R. R. 

Lake Line .. 148 .. 148 7.8 114 6.2 
Lackawa’a. .. $3... 33 «41.7 85 4.6 
Lehigh Val. .. 205 .. 206 10.8 204 11.1 
Mut. Trans. .. 117 271 388 20.4 3838 18.4 
Hur. & Dul. .. oo: & 69 3.1 61 3.3 
Rutl’d Tr.. .. 30. ~«.. 30 1.6 37 2.0 
Erie & W.. .. 246 190 436 23.0 422 23.0 
West'n Tr. .. 231 269 601 26.4 460 26.0 

Totals... 20 1,090 789 1,899 - 1,838 ... 


The quantity of package freight, congist- 
ing chiefly of flour, shipped eastward via the 
lake lines named during the 1912 and 1911 
seasons of lake navigation, ended Dec. 16, 
was as follows (000’s omitted): 


--Season 1912— 


Erie Mich. Sup. Totals 

p’ts ports p’ts 1912 -1911— 
tons tonstons p.c. tons  p.c. 
B. B.Qhe seen: es 58... 3.2 54 3.15 
Can. Atl. Tr.. 33 1.8 53 1.93 
Cl. & Buffalo 18 = .. ... 1.0 15 .88 
Det. & Cleve. 7  .. «+. 4 8 47 
Lackawanna. .. . ae 4.6 75 4.38 
Lehigh Valley .. 204... 11.1 223 13.03 
WReOUr Coty... se oe os5 oe 9 63 
Mut. Transit. .. 98 240 18.4 329 19.23 
Huron & Dul. .. os € 3.3 52 3.04 
Rutland Tr.. .. 87... 2.0 19 1.11 
Erie & West. .. 245 177 23.4 372 21.74 
Erie Transit. .. 114... 6.2 104 6.08 
West. Transit .. 225 236 25.0 418 24.43 
Totals - 25 1,099 714 100.0 1,711 100.00 


The flour tonnage in other years (000’s 
omitted) was as follows: 

--L. Mich, p’ts— -—L. Sup. p’ts— 

1910 1909 1908 1910 1909 1908 

Balt. & Ohio. 52 Oe \se. <a S86 

Can. Atl. Tr. 25 50 








Cl. & Buffalo ee 21 Ps 
Det. & Cleve. se 16 ee . 
Lackawanna, 82 69 61 ° 
Lehigh Val.. 2138 212 281 ... ... «ee 
Mutual Tr... 111 146 159 213 196 168 
Huron & Dul. .e oe oe Oe ct ‘das 
Rutland Tr.. 36 45 Tue: Gee oe 
Erie & West. 225 219 259 154 140 141 
Eee Deemer. 239 BOR BaP. sco ‘ses one 
West. Trans. 234 255 218 227 2383 176 

Totals ....1,096 1,182 1,098 632 569 485 


Total flour shipments in earlier years are 
shown below, in tons: 


Lake Lake 

Michigan Superior 
BOOB. cc ccccccccosssccoes 1,098,000 485,000 
BRB ocd eas cvdveccinvscs 1,065,000 552,000 
WOO SG eceacccoapeessesee 968,000 605,000 
Bn 490 60¥eccesecb estes 1,067,000 517,000 
BOGE cv cicbiiccccccvsesooes 620,000 383,000 
BOOS. co ccessccsescecveons 1,073,000 629,000 


LAKE FLOUR TONNAGE PERCENTAGES 
The comparative percentage of the ton- 
nage, based on the above, carried by the 
respective lines in the seasons named, is as 

follows: 
1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 190 


Balt. & Ohio.... 2.6 3.2 3.2 30 28 .. 
Can. Atl. Trans. 1.6 1.8 1.9 1.4 2.8. .. 
Cleve. & Buffalo 6 1.0 9,14 123 = .. 
Det. & Cleve.... .4 4 5 4 ) oe 
Lackawanna ... 1.7 4.6 44 46 3.9 3.8 
Lehigh Valley... 10.8 11.1 13.0 12.1 12.1 14.6 
Flour City ..... oe ee 5 ae é* oe 
Mut. Transit ... 20.4 18.4 19.2 18.5 19.5 20.7 
Huron & Duluth 3.1 3.3 3.1 2.1. .. ee 
Rutland Transit. 1.6 2.0 1.1 2.1 2.6 .. 
Erie & Western. 23.0 23.0 21.7 21.6 20.5 25.3 
Erie R. R. Tran. 7.8 6.2 6.1 6.7 5.8 6.9 
West. Transit... 26.4 25.0 24.4 26.1 21.9 24.9 
Soo 8S. S. Co.... oe ee oe ee eo O8 





Exports of Grain and Grain Products 
H. H. Baldwin, chief of the Bureau of 


‘Statistics, Department of Commerce, Wash- 


ington, furnishes the following statement of 
exports of grain and grain products from the 
United States during November and for the 


eleven months ended Nov. 30 (000’s omit- 


ted): 
Jan. 1 to Jan. 1 to 
Nov., Nov. 30 Nov., Nov. 30 
1913 1913 1912 1912 
Flour, bblis..... 1,273 11,1387 1,237 9,486 
Wheat, bus.... 3,850 93,636 10,570 650,942 
Corn, bus...... 422 43,9561 1,016 27,015 
Oats, bus...... 18 5,172 7,354 24,681 
Rye, bus....... 56 1,967 1 372 
Barley, bus.... 604 12,262 2,740 5,468 
Corn meal, bbis 22 356 27 355 
Oatmeal, Ibs... 521 40,477 2,868 11,968 


January 7, 1914 


HEAD OF THE LAKES 

Duturn, Mrxn., Jan. 5.—Local mills 
find business dull; the expectation after 
the new year of a favorable change in 
the flour trade shows no sign of realiza- 
tion. Buyers act as though they were 
well supplied, being indifferent to the 
upward trend of wheat, an unusual thing. 
Bids received are generally out of line. 
Mills are holding prices somewhat firm- 
er. Shipping directions are fair. 

Some improvement in inquiry from im- 
— was experienced last week, Hol- 
and bidding for patent and clears and 
the United Kingdom for patent. While 
the United Kingdom offers were 6@9d 
out of line, some business was done with 
Holland. The recent reduction in ocean 
rates aided in placing this business. 

Durum flour is quiet and prices firm. 
Most dealers are well supplied and they 
are inquiring to keep in touch with the 
market, rather than to buy. 

Rye flour is inactive and the business 
done is confined to small and scattered 
sales to fill prompt needs or replenish 
assortments. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
13,540 bbls of flour, or 38 per cent of 
capacity, against 17,315 bbls, or 48 per 
cent, the previous week, and 33,265 bbls, 
or 92 per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed is without life, with no par- 
ticular change in the price list. Mild 
weather conditions continue to militate 
against activity, and the weakness of 
other feedingstuffs helps to restrict busi- 
ness in millfeed. Mills are selling but 
small amounts. Bran holds firmest; 
middlings are inclined to be weak. 

NOTES 

Corn is now arriving in better volume 
and is going into store. Receipts for 
three days have aggregated 120,000 bus. 

Receipts of Canadian grain increased 
somewhat last week and stocks gained 
330,000 bus: Steady but moderate ar- 
rivals are expected throughout the winter. 

Exporters report little or no demand 
for wheat, foreign buyers having little in- 
terest since the holidays. Bids straggle 
in now and then, but are much out of 
line. “ 

Cash No. 1 northern wheat is un- 
changed from a week ago at 2c under 
May; No. 1 durum at 2%4c under May; 
No. 1 flaxseed at 3c under May. Oats 
are 4@%c ‘lower; rye, le lower; corn, 
¥,c under to %c over a week ago. 

Closing prices of bonded grain, duty un- 
paid, at Duluth today (Jan. 5) were, per 
bu: wheat—No. 1, 85144c; No. 2, 825c; 
No. 3, 7954c; No. 3 barley, 41c; No. 4 
barley, 39c; No. 1 northwestern flaxseed, 
$1.284%,; No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
33%. 

The screenings market shows no im- 
provement; it is worse, if anything. 
Wheat screenings are reported to have 
sold as low as $4.50 ton, last week. Fine 
seed and buckwheat are unchanged at $8 
to 10. Weather conditions, cheap barley 
and other feedingstuffs and heavy stocks, 
make the market for screenings sick. 

Another cargo of wheat will be loaded 
into a vesgel this week and further load- 
ings are expected, because elevators an- 
ticipate being crowded before spring, at 
the rate stocks are increasing. At the 
close, Saturday, grain stocks aggregated 
17,468,000 bus. Elevator men believe 
they cannot take in more than 8,000,000 
or 10,000,000 more. Afloat are 1,485,000 
bus. A number of boats will lie close to 
elevators during the winter, so that they 
may be loaded should conditions re- 
quire it. 

The annual nominating caucus of mem- 
bers of the Duluth Board of Trade will 
be held Saturday. The terms expiring 
are those of: W. J. McCabe, president; 
W. C. Mitchell, vice-president; D. A. 
Willard, H. J. Atwood, and G. E. Rob- 
son, directors; G. G. Barnum, W. S. 
Moore, William Grettum, board of arbi- 
tration; F. E. Lindahl, Thomas Gibson, 
H. S. Newell, board of appeals; J. F. 
McCarthy, J. T. Pugh, A. M. Prime, C. 
F. Haley, H. A. Starkey, inspection com- 
mittee. Election will take place Jan. 20. 

F. G. Carison. 


. 





Earl Lincoln Seacord, a travelling rep- 
resentative of the Listman Mill Co., La 
Crosse, Wis., with headquarters at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., recently died in a hospi- 
tal at Bluefields, W. Va., following an 
operation for appendicitis. He was only 
30 years of age. 
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CHICAGO, JAN. 3 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tail merchants .........-+-+4++ $5.20@5.30 
Spring wheat patents, jute....... 4.00 @4.30 
Spring wheat straights, jute...... 3.75 @3.90 
Spring wheat clears, jute ........ 3.385 @3.50 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute........ 2.50@2.60 
Red dog, 140 lbs, jute ........... 2.35 @2.50 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 4.10@4.20 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ..........- $4.15 @4.35 
Straight, southern, bbl, jute...... 3.75 @3.90 
Clear, southern, bbl, jute......... 3.30@3.55 
Patent, Michigan, per bbl, jute... 4.15@4.35 
Straight, Michigan, per bbl, jute.. 3.75@3.90 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute........ $4.10@4.35 
Patent, 95 p. c. Kansas, jute..... 3.75 @4.00 
Clear, Kansas, per bbl, jute...... 3.35 @3.50 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ........... $2.80@2.95 
Rye flour, standard, jute......... 2.65 @2.80 


MILLFEED—tThe last two days of the 


week resulted in a better demand for offal, 
due to the weather being favorable, and 
especially so for bran and middlings. Red 
dog was hard to dispose of. Values are 
somewhat higher than a week ago, spring 


bran being quoted at $22.75; middlings, 
$22.75@23; winter bran, $23.75; middlings, 
$27, and red dog $26.75@27, in 100-lb sacks. 

RYE—Receipts were larger, and even 


with slow demand prices held about steady. 
Track lots No. 2 rye were quoted at 6lc; 
No. 3, 57@60c; No. 4, 53@56c. 
WHEAT—There was the poorest demand 
of the season for cash wheat this week. 
The demand was entirely from interior mill- 
ers and sales were but 25,0v0 to 60,000 bus 
daily. Winter wheat receipts were so light 
that Chicago houses were bidding for spring 
wheat in the Minneapolis territory. Cash 
prices made a gain of %c over the holiday 
and later followed the advance in futures. 
No. 2 red ruled at 5@6c over May price at 


96% @97%c; No. 3, 92@93%c; No. 4, 87@ 
90%c. Track lots No. 2 hard ruled at 89% - 
@89%c; No. 3, 88@88%c; No. 4, 84@86c; 
No. 1 northern, track lots, ranged 90% @ 
91%c; No. 3, 88% @89%c; No. 2 spring, 
88% @90c; No. 3, 87@88%c; No. 4, 883@88c; 
velvet chaff ranged at 84@90%c. Durum 


nominally 82@89c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000's omit- 


ted), were: 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 


1914 1913 1914 1913 
Flour, bbis..... 136 #165 84 115 
Wheat, bus.... 388 517 408 638 
Corn, bus...... 2,897 4,650 755 2,096 
Oats, bus...... 1,935 2,738 923 2,145 
RyG, BOB scess 92 68 52 27 
Barley, bus.... 505 670 123 231 





MILWAUKEE, JAN. 3 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Hard spring wheat patent, wood. .$4.65@4.95 
Hard spring wheat straight, wood 4.30@4.40 


Fancy clear, jute .........2.se008 3.70 @3.80 
Rye flour, standard city blended 

DFOAMGE, WOOE 2 iccscccccccccses 3.40@3.50 
Rye flour, country blended, jute.. 3.00@3.15 


Kansas straight, cotton .......... 3.75 @3.85 
Kiln-dried granulated white corn 

meal, 100 Ibs, cottom .......... --»- @1.78 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn 

meal, 100 lbs, cotton .......... -@1.78 

MILLFEED—Firm for bran, showi an 
advance of 50c for the week. Middlings 
slow. Offerings light and indications point 
to higher prices. Offerings continue light. 
Standard bran, $23; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $22; rye feed, $21.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $24.75@25.25; hominy feed, $25,—all 
in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT —Strong, to shade firmer for the 
week. The demand was good for choice 
grades of milling, but slow most of the time 
on low, thin and smutty samples. Receipts 
were moderate; quality gave satisfaction. 
Country millers bought freely and _ the 
week’s business was good. No. 1 northern, 
89@9ic; No. 2, 87@88c; No. 3, 75@85c; No. 
1 velvet, 89@89%c; No. 2, 87@87%c; No. 2 
hard, 87@88c; No. 2 red, 92@94c. 


No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 nor 
Monday .. 89 @89% 87 @87% 80 @85 
Tuesday .. 89% @90 87 @87% 82 @84 
Wednesd’y 89 @90 * 87 @88 82 @85 
Thursday’. ~@.... T Yew eeeri: Fee 
Friday ... 90 @91 88 @89 838 @85 
Saturday.. 90 @91 88 @89 75 @85 


BARLEY—Steady for the better grades, 
but slow on low. Maltsters took choice of- 
fered, and shippers were in the market at 
times for medium and low. Most of the 
offerings were low. Receipts moderate, qual- 
ity only fair. No. 2, 76@77c; medium, 72@ 
75c; No. 3, 65@73c; No. 4, 54@70c; rejected, 


51@59c; Wisconsin, 54@7I1c. 
RYE—Strong, advancing 1%c for the 
week. The demand was good for choice 


Wisconsin white. Off-grades were slow and 
offerings carried over. Receipts moderate, 
quality fair. No. 1, 61@62c; No. 2, 58@60c; 


No. 3, 54% @59c; No. 4, 54@55c. 
CORN—Strong, to ic higher early in the 


week, but later dropped off,*clesing ic lower. 
Receipts continue liberal, but quality good. 
The local trade bought freely of the yellow 
and high mixed. Millers wanted white, pay- 
ing a premium of ic over yellow. No. 3, 
61@65%c; No. 3 yellow, 62@65%c; No. 4 
yellow, 57@61%c; No. 4, 50@v2c; No. 3 
white, 65@66c; No. 4 white, 58@64c; No. 2 
yellow, 66@66%c. 

OATS—Firm, advancing 4% @*%c for the 
week. The demand was good at all times, 
and offerings were taken each day. Re- 
ceipts for the week were moderate; quality 
good. Demand was good from the East for 
both clipped and natural. Standard, 38% @ 
39%c; No. 8 white, 38@39c; No. 4 white, 
37@38c; No. 4, 37@37%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


ame -Shipments—, 

1914 913 1914 1913 
Flour, bbis.... 24,500 36. 900 52,952 60,175 
Wheat, bus...195,500 185,150 85,048 106,080 
Corn, bus..... 620,680 761,100 594,073 333,925 
Oats, bus..... 442,800 541,800 476,565 294,984 
Barley, bus...360,100 501,800 96,061 110,421 
Rye, bus...... 47,300 73,700 76,566 77,805 
Feed, tons 2,180 3,260 4,310 4,640 





KANSAS CITY, JAN. 3 

FLOUR—Following are the nominal quo- 
tations for all grades of hard winter wheat 
flour, carload and round lots, f.o.b. Kansas 
City, in jute, per bbl of 196 lbs: 

Patent..... $3.90@4.00 Clear .....$3.20@3.35 
Straight... 3.70@3.90 Low-grade 2.60@3.00 

Established differentials are observed in 
quoting fiour in wood or cotton packages. 

Quotations to buyers in central states are 
based on $3.90@4.10 per bbl at Missouri Riv- 
er, for straight patent hard wheat flour, in 
cotton quarter sacks, arrival draft terms. 

In central states high patent is quoted 20 
@30c higher than the prices for straight 
patent given above. 

By “straight” or “straight patent” a 95 
per cent flour is usually meant—5 per cent 
low-grade off. 

“High patent” 
per cent. 

Kansas mills hold 95 per cent new wheat 
flours at $3.65@3.85, jute, Kansas City. 

MILLFEED—Bran, which has long been 
a rather quiet market, became active late 
in the week, with considerable improvement 
in demand and an advance of 3@5ic in 
prices. Offerings are rather limited. The 
improvement in the demand is ascribed to 
the colder weather. Shorts are also active, 
but without much advance in quotations. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per 100 Ibs: bran, $1.03@1.05; brown 
shorts, $1.20@1.22; gray shorts, $1.25@1.30; 
white shorts, $1.30@1.40 

WHEAT—The market is quiet, with de- 
mand largely limited to immediate milling 
requirements. Cash prices were slightly ad- 
vanced, due both to the rise in futures and 
to the uncertainty as to farm reserves in 
the Southwest. Cash prices: hard wheat, 
No. 2, 87@89c; No. 8, 85@87c; No. 4, 81@ 
81%c; soft wheat, No. 2, 91@92c; No. 3, 
88% @90%c; No. 4, 85% @87%ec. 

CORN—Receipts are _ still very large. 
There was a good general demand at the 
ruling prices and offerings were well taken 
eare of, although some samples were carried 
over. Shippers and elevator men were the 
best buyers. Cash prices moved within a 
narrow range during the week. Cash prices: 
mixed corn, No. 2, 66%c; No. 3, 65@65%c; 
white corn, No. 2, 68@69c; No. 3, 67% @68c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

ra -Shipments—, 
1914 913 1914 1913 


Wheat, bus. ..216,000 568, 000 242,400 405,600 
Corn, bus....1,437,500 441,250 613,750 253,750 


is usually from 65. to 80 





Oats, bus..... 210,800 102,000 210,800 66,300 
Bye, WOBeiess ccces 3,300 $3,300 ..... 
Barley, bus... 1,400 31,400 3 scsee 1,400 
Bran, tons ... 240 80 1,680 440 
Hay, tons..... 3,274 5,784 1,272 2,400 
Flour, bbis.... 1,250 2,500 16,750 37,250 
ST. LOUIS, JAN. 3 
FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 


tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR (IN WOOD) 


Firat patent ....cccccccccsscccces $3.95 @4.05 
Second patent .....cssscccccveses 3.65 @3.76 
Extra fancy (jute) ........-++e0s 3.30@3.50 
Low-grade and clears (jute)...... 2.55 @2.90 


HARD WINTER FLOUR (IN JUTE) 
Quotations per 196 Ibs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


Fancy patent .......ccseeecereees $4.05 @4.15 
MUPOME cc ccvcccessccccccccsecese 3.70@3.80 
Pireat ClOQ® 2... cccccccccscccccece 3.15 @3.20 
Low-grades to second clears...... 2.70@2.90 
Rye flour, in wood ......-+++++65 3.60@3.70 


CORN GOODS—Quotations for kiln-dried 
products per bbl of 190 lbs: corn meal, 
$3.80; cream meal, $4; pearl meal, grits and 
hominy, $4.10. 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 


basis East St; Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.10@1.12; hard wheat bran, 
$1.08@1.10; mixed feed, $1.14; middlings, 
$1.27@1.35. At mills to city trade: bran, 


$1.15; middlings, $1.25@1.40. 

WHEAT—Cash demand fair, soft winter 
being 2@2%c higher on the week according 
to grade. Hard winter unchanged. Re- 
ceipts light, 179 cars against 271 the previ- 
ous week. Saturday's closing prices: No. 2 
red, 97@98c; No. 3 red, 95@95%c, nominal; 
No. 2 hard, 87@88c; No. 3 hard, 86@87c, 
nominal; No. 4 hard, 85c. 


CORN—Cash demand good at advancing 
prices of 2@38c on the week, according to 
quality. Receipts 233 cars, against 290 the 
previous week. Local demand took care of 
receipts. Cash prices at Saturday's. close: 
No. 2 corn, 68c; No. 3 corn, 65c; No. 4 corn, 
62%c; No. 2 yellow, 68c, nominal; No. 3 
yellow, 65% @66c; No. 4 yellow, 62% @63c; 
No. 2 white, 72@72%c, nominal; No. 3 
white, 70c; No. 4 white, 62%c. 

OATS—Demand quiet, with prices un- 
changed on the week. Demand local. Re- 
ceipts 151 cars, against 164 the previous 
week. Saturday’s closing prices: No. 
white, 42c; standard, 40% @40%c; No. 3 
white, 39% @40%c; No. 4 white, 39c, nomi- 
nal; No. 2 oats, 39%c; No. 3 oats, 39c, 
nominal; No. 4 oats, 38c, nominal. 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 


Jan.3 Dec.27 Jan. 4 
1914 1913 1913 
No. 2 red wheat... 652,750 696,616 1,076,714 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 702,113 671,348 888,895 
No. 2 corn ........ 64,988 63,568 83,686 
No. 2 white corn... 15,880 15,880 1,329 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 39,756 36,324 9,364 
No. 2 oats ........ 99,160 103,510 40,908 
No. 2 white oats... 15,160 15,708 4,114 
No. 3 white oats... 878,758 862,337 54,455 
Standard oats 82,085 86,165 10,794 
No. 8 Tye .nccccees 20,306 23,114 11,932 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1914 1913 1914 1913 

Flour, bbis.... 45,730 45,700 57,220 70,090 
Wheat, bus...302,787 783,600 413,040 520,700 
Corn, bus..... 343,200 627,800 173,860 455,470 
Oats, bus..... 462,400 503,200 201,260 408,720 
Rye, bus...... 19,800 ...6. 2,420 3,600 


Barley, bus... 69,250 44,800 850 5,960 





PHILADELPHIA, JAN, 3 
FLOUR—Receipts this. week, 4,654 bbls 
and 7,983,160 lbs in sacks. Exports, 800 
tons and 28,349 sacks to London and 32,500 
sacks to Leith. Quotations, per 196 lbs in 


wood: 

Winter Spring City mills 
Patent - -$4.50@4.85 $4.50@4.65 $4.50@4.86 
Straight .. 4.15@4.50 4.20@4.40 4.25@4.50 
First clear. 3.75@4.00 4.00@4.20 3.75@4.00 


Spring patent favorite brands, $4.75@5.15. 

City mills’ choice and fancy patent, $4.90 
@5.15. 

Kansas straight, per 196 lbs in jute sacks, 
$4.10 @ 4.30. : 

RYE FLOUR—In small supply, and firm 
but quiet. Quotations: new Pennsylvania 
flour, 196 lbs in wood, $3.50@3.60; western, 
196 lbs in sacks, $3.40@3.50. 


MILLFEED—Supplies small and market 


firm, with trade fair. Quotations: 
Winter bran, per ton— 
On spot, in sacks ...........:. $26.00 @ 26.50 
To arrive, in bulk ........... 25.00 @ 26.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks, ton— 
RE Cee 25.00 @25.50 
To arrive, all-rail ........... 24.75 @ 25.25 


White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

BD GROIM, 0.400 cscccccccccscocce 27.00 @28.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-Ib BACKS .......ceeeeeees 24.50@ 25.00 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 28.25 @28.75 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 24.50@25.00 
Mixed feed, to arr., 100-lb sacks 26.50@26.50 

OATMEAL—tTrade fair and market firm. 
Quotations: ground, per 200 lbs, wood, $5.06; 
patent, cut, per 200 lbs, wood, $5.06@5.33%; 
rolled, steam and kiln-dried, per 180 Ibs in 
wood, $4.60@4.85; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, $2.80@2.90. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Firmly held but quiet. 
Quotations: 100-Ib 

Bblis sacks 

Kiln-dried yellow meal.$3.65 @3.85 $1.70@1.80 
Granulated yellow meal 3.65@3.85 1.70@1.80 


Granulated white meal. 3.85@4.05 1.80@1,90 
Yellow table meal..... 3.25@3.45 1.50@1.60 
White table meal...... 3.65@3.85 1.70@1.80 
White corn flour....... 3.85@4.05 1.80@1.90 
Yellow corn flour...... 3.85@4.05 1.80@1.90 
Pearl hominy ......... 3.85@4.05 1. ~~ 
Hominy and grits, case 1.40@1.45 -@.... 

WHEAT — Offerings light rr with 


stronger outside advices, prices advanced ic 
on winter and 1%c on spring varieties. Re- 


ceipts, 503,769 bus; exports, 473,183; stock, 
1,596,755. Closing prices, bu: 
Bee, B POR GE ccc vcetvcsecsces 94 @94% 
WOORMNEE occ cwccccivctieccccsccese 92 @92% 
Bee © OGG ces cevaterevectscosss 91 Sonu 
BOOPOOCG TEE oc cece ecaarcsee 88 8% 
No. 1 northern Duluth ......... 98% oo0% 
CORN—Trade slow, and market weak and 
le lower under increased pressure to sell. 


Receipts, 113,661 bus; exports, 77,142; stock, 


68,468. Closing prices, per bu; 

CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 
Kiln-dried, No. 2 yellow, new.. 74 @75 
Kiln-dried steamer yellow, new. 73 @74 
Kiln-dried No. 3 yellow, new... 72 @72% 
Natural No. 2 yellow, new...... 70 @71 
Natural steamer yellow, new.... 69 @70 
Natural No. 3 yellow, new...... 67 @68 
Natural No. 4 yellow, new...... 64 @66 

OATS—Offerings light and market a 
shade firmer, but trade quiet. Receipts, 
197,159: bus; exports, none; stock, 153,481 
bus. Closing prices, local car lots: No. 2 


white, 45% @46c; standard white, 45@45%c; 
No. 3 white, 44% @45c; No. 4, 43@44c. 
MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
According to the monthly grain circular 
published by the Commercial Exchange, the 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 


in December were as follows, with compari- 
sons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
December, 1913... 207,859 3,497,127 430,653 
November, 1913... 217,405 2,417,403 158,579 
December, 1912... 335,659 2,503,081 305,206 
December, 1911... 262,317 2,620,392 489,683 
Exports— 
December, 1913... 113,841 2,710,155 77,142 
November, 1913... 88,141 2,660,211 ...... 
December, 1912... 95,849 1,921,762 651,943 
December, 1911... 87,573 2,024,739 68,570 





BALTIMORE, JAN. 3 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, “196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands..... $4.70@5.00 








MPTEME PACER 2... cccccccsccccces 4.50 @ 4.65 
Spring straight ........ -. 4.35@4.50 
a SPT eee ee -. 38.70@4.20 
Winter patent, special stencils.... 4.60@4.65 
Winter patent .......cccccccceces 4.50@4.55 
WERSCFr SUFRIGME 2c ccccccccccces 4.15 @4.25 
EE MEE weivwcecewseenoocees 3.85@4.10 
WEREEE GREED 2. ccccvccccscccosecs 3.50@3.75 
City mills’ best patent (blended). - @4.90 
City mills’ patent .......-5eeeee- -@4.65 
City mille’ straight .........6....+-. -@4.35 
City milla’ Clear .. wn .t icc sececeee + @3.90 
Gee EE OE, ccc ccc cccccccce -@3.50 
Hard winter patent 4.40 @ 4.65 
Hard winter straight 4.25@4.40 
Hard winter clear .......... -. 8.70@3.95 
CME, Bek ca55.066p.)062258443<0 3.40@3.75 


WHEAT—Up %¢ on cash but unchanged 
on the options, with demand small and 


movement confined to old business. Re- 
ceipts, mostly Canadian and No. 2 hard, 
703,390 bus; “exports, 440,000; stock, 2,310,- 
785. ° Closing prices: No. 2 red spot, 9%4c; 
January, 94c; February, 95 %c. 
CORN—Slightly firmer and in good de- 


mand, but movement curtailed on account 
of the holidays. Receipts, 114,990 bus; ex- 
ports, 21,811; stock, 279,056. Closing prices: 
January, 67c; yellow, on track, 69% @70c; 
cob, per bbl, $3.45@3.50. 

OATS—Advanced 4c on standard white; 
otherwise unchanged, with demand narrow 


throughout. Receipts, 40,852 bus; exports, 
10,000; stock, 322,859. Closing prices: stand- 
ard white, 444% @44%c; No. 3 white, 44@ 
44\%c, 


MILLFEED—Spring up 50@75c per ton, 
but no change on city mills’, with demand 
generally showing improvement. Quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $24.50 








@25; spring middlings, $24.50@25; city 
mills’ bran, $26@26.50; middlings, $26@ 
26.50. 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats 
To— bbis bus bus bus 
Havana ....... 1,086  ceece $1,332 = .coce 
Rotterdam see BOUOOO sccecse § eescr 
Sunderland cose BBBOOR nccme “evece 
Antwerp ...... eee 96,000 = ..002 cecee 
Liverpool ..... coee B6,000 8 ...05 neces 
Cristobal ...... Ob eect 86 seder 10,000 
Port Antonio coe pees a a 
| See capa - S0RO ceces aeses 
Coastwise ..... «6088  CteUe ~ wean 
Totals ...... 4,114 440,000 21,811 10,000 





NEW YORK, JAN. 3 
Flour quotations per bbl in car lots: 
Jute sacks Wood 


Spring—Patents ...... $4.10@4.30 $4.40@4.65 


CIOBTS cesccccccccccs 3.66@3.85 3.95@4.16 
Low-grades ........ 2.85@3.25 ....@.... 
Winter—Patents ...... 4.30@4.60 4.60@4.90 
DOPGRRUD £00 occc cece 3.90@4.05 4.20@4.356 
Low-grades ........ 3.10@3.40 ....@... 
Kansas straight ...... 4.05@4.25 ....@.... 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 

The total of flour exports from New York 
for the week was given at 125,100 packages, 
of which 6,200 were destined for Liverpool, 
23,100 for London, 8,900 for Southampton, 
6,300 for Hull, 2,800 for Bristol, 4,600 for 
Hamburg, 12,700 for Rotterdam, 500 each 
for Marseilles and Lisbon and 657,500 for 
the West Indies. 

Of wheat shipments of 1,190,200 bus, 48,- 
800 went to Liverpool, 103,900 to London, 
72,000 to Hull, 47,900 to Bristol, 160,000 to 
Rotterdam, 164,000 to Tyne Docks, 40,000 to 
Antwerp, 24,000 to Hamburg, 104,200 to 
Marseilles and 425,400 to Lisbon. 

WHEAT—Futures quiet but firm. The 
market was higher just before the end of 
the year, and the last two days of the week 
was fairly steady for futures. The little 
improvement in Liverpool on Friday brought 
some opening advance, but there was no 
opening response in the cash bids. An ex- 
planation of this is possibly the fact that 
new Argentine wheat, February-March ship- 
ment, was quoted at $1.02%@1.03 for 62% 
Ibs, which puts American wheats somewhat 
out of the running. The export bids in 
Manitobas were in some cases a little better. 
The clearances from the Atlantic ports 
showed an increase, and the total from all 
American ports was 2,000,000 bus larger 
than the previous week. Quotations f.o.b: 
No. 2 red, $1.01; No. 1 durum, new, 99c; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, 99c; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 98\%c; 
No. 2 northern Manitoba, 96%c; No. 3 
northern Manitoba, 93\c. 

CORN—Cash American corn has been ir- 
regular, with low-grades weak. There was 
comparatively little demand on account of 
the low prices made for Argentine corn. 
This corn has continued to decline in c.i.f. 
prices and is lower on the spot. For for- 
ward shipment from Argentina, prices are 
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quoted as low as 73c, delivery in late Jan- 
uary or February. 

OATS—Quiet. Quotations for oats during 
the week were very narrow. There has 
been some change for the better but the net 
fluctuations were small and the volume of 
business limited. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and steady. The de- 
mand for good white rye seems to be fairly 
persistent, but dark rye is moving very 
slowly. Quotations range from $3.10 per 
.bbI in jute up to $3.80 in wood. 

MILLFEED—Steady. Prices showed. very 
slight change during the entire week, and 
the volume of business was small. Prices 
were held steady by the local mills, and 
there has been only a limited volume of 
offerings from the West. Quotations: coarse 
western spring in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, 
$25.50; standard middlings, $25.50; flour 
middlings, $28.10; red dog, to arrive, 140-Ib 
sacks, $29.10; oil meal, $31@31.50, sacks. 
City feed: bulk bran, $24.40; 100-lb sacks, 
$26; heavy feed in bulk, $24. 90; 100-lb sacks, 
$26.50; middlings, $30; red dog flour, $3.15. 

CORN MEAL—Dull, with prices barely 
steady. This situation is due to the chang- 
ing position of cash corn, and the influence 
of the larger arrivals of Argentine corn. 
Quotations: kiln-dried, export, $3.60; fine 
yellow, $1.50@1.55; white, $1.50 @1.55; 
coarse, $1.45@1.50; hominy, $3.75; granu- 
lated yellow, $3.75 per bbl; white granu- 
lated, $3.80 per bbl; corn flour, $1.85; brew- 
ers’ meal, $1.79; grits, $1.80; flakes, $2.10. 





TOLEDO, JAN. 3 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 
196 Ibs: : 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR ~~ 


, Mee eErerveerrererrer es: «++ $4.50@4.56 
MUPOEMME noc ccciverdcoevcccocccete 4.40 @4.45 
APTS PPTs CEE Pee e eT Ey Pe 4.00@4.05 


MILLFEED—Car lots in 100-lb sacks, per 
‘ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ......... ve $24.50@25.00 
Mixed £008 ..ccccseccccccscccce 25:10 @ 25.50 


PEED on weccdccgcesccceescce 25.50 @ 26.00 
Spring wheat mixed feed....... see «@25.00 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN JUTE) 





Patent, Toledo-made ..........++.+ $4.00 @4.25 

WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 

Cash Dec. May 

Momday .cccccccese $ .98% $ .98% $1.03% 
SOMES ak Geb ccese 98% 98% 1.03% 
Wednesday ........ 99% 99% 1.04% 
Thursday* Kobe eeee Perr 
PIGRY <ccccs 1.04% 
Saturday 1.05 

* coliday. 


Receipts last week 23 cars, 16 contract; 
a year ago 14 cars, 3 contract. 

CORN—Receipts last week 147 cars, 21 
contract; year ago 88 cars, 36 contract. 
Quotations: cash, 64% @66%c; May, 69%Cc; 
July, 69%c. Local cash prices in store and 
through billed: No. 3 yellow, 64% @66%c; 
No. 3 white, 65@66%c; No. 3 mixed, 62% 
@65c; No. 4 yellow, 58@63c; No. 4 white, 
58@64c; No. 4 mixed, 58@61c; sample, 64 
@57c; sample hot mahogany, 44@64c. 


OATS—Receipts last week 18 cars, 15 
contract; year ago 48 cars, 4 contract. 
Quotations: cash, 40% @40%c; May, 43%c; 


Local cash prices in store and 
through billed: standard, 40% @40%c; No. 3 
white, 39% @40c; No. 4 white, 38% @39c; 
sample, 34@38c; Canadian western 2 white, 
43¢ i 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1914 1913 1914 1913 


July, 42c. 


Wheat, bus... 23,000 15,000 21,100 75,400 
Corn, bus..... 176,400 143,800 75,500 39,100 
Oats, bus..... 28,800 103,500 655,900 68,200 


Receipts and shipments at Toledo for four 
calendar years were (000’s omitted): 


RECEIPTS 
1913 1912 1911 1910 
Wheat, bus....... 5,587 5,683 6,602 4,515 
Corn, bus......... 4,448 4,145 4,939 4,460 
Oats, bus......... 4,604 4,721 3,551 3,979 
Rye, bus.......... 83 127 17 123 
Barley, bus....... 11 3 ese 
Clover seed, bags. 54 53 48 
SHIPMENTS 
1913 1912 1911 1910 
Wheat, bus....... 2,815 2,668 3,437 1,343 
Corn, bus......... 2,010 2,099 2,898 2,229 
Oats, bus......... 8,472 3,903 3,384 3,464 
eee 51 116 70 127 
Barley, bus....... 1 1 See ese 
Clover seed, bags.. 68 48 70 





BUFFALO, JAN. 3 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 


Spring 
BE DOO sak tise edicee caciasics $4.70@4.80 
GAPOAMES oc ccc ccccccccscosveccgese 4.560@ 4.60 
WORE GOODE cc ccccccccccctese ..+ 38.95@4.10 
BecomE COMP cecccesccvecscsecice 3.40 @3.50 
BOWHBFRGS occ ciccsccccscsesccece 3.10@3.20 
Be. DO BD vwwcrevccesccdetecesise 3.85 @4.00 
Bulk Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton ........... $..... $33.60 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 24.00 
Flour middlings, per ton....... 27.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 27.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... 28.90 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton. 28.00 
Corn meal, kiln-dried, coarse, 

OO TE Sido ds teactievsvesise 27.50 29.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton....... Secure. Oe 
Cracked cor OP GOR ok ec cece 28.00 29.50 
Cottonseed 1, per ton ...... sooese 83.60 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads..... eoee 239.00 
Rolled oats, per bbl, wood...... e tees 4.35 
Oat hulls, domestic, reground. 11.50 


WHEAT—Limits were higher ter No. 1 
northern in store c.i.f., being quoted at 1%c 
over Chicago May, but closed at lc over. -A 
little business was done at %@%c over 
early in the week, which was about last 
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week’s price. Afloat to hold was held at 
le over Chicago May. Carloads closed at 
94c, No, 1 durum was offered at 90% c.i.f. 
and 91%c carloads. Winter wheat firmer, 
but millers refuse to pay the prices asked. 
Closing: No. 2. white, $1.02%; No. 2 red, 
$1.02; No. 3 red, 99c, through billed. 

CORN—Higher and offerings light of all 
grades. The receipts were quite heavy this 
week, but only a small proportion came on 
the market. Closing was steady; No. 3 yel- 
low, 68c; No. 4 yellow, 64@64%c; No. 3 
mixed, 62@63c; No. 4 mixed, 61@62c; sam- 
ple yellow, net, 62@63c; heating, 54@58c; 
hot, 30@40c, through billed. 

OATS—The few oats on track were not 
good enough for buyers, and very little busi- 
ness was done. Canadian oats in store were 
quickly disposed of. The market closed 
weak. No. 2 white, 43%c; No. 3 white, 
42%c; No. 4 white, 41%c; standard, 42%c, 
through billed. Store: standard, 42%c; No. 
2 Canadian western, 43%c; No. 3 Canadian 
western, 42%c, carloads. 

BARLEY—Offerings were only a_ few 
small lots in store, for which 70@75c was 
asked. To hold, afloat, 71@74c for round 
lots. Rail shipment sold at 68c for low- 
grade. The whole range for rail shipment 
was from 68 to 80c. 

RYE—No offerings in store. No. 2 on 
track quoted at 66@67c, through billed. 





BOSTON, JAN, 3 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 





Patent, per carload: Bbl, wood 
Spring, special ........ $5.20@5.40 
Spring, Minneapolis °° eee eve + @5.00 
SPINS, COUNTY 2c cccccsssevcces 4.60@5.00 
Spring clear, in sacks ...... eeeee 3.70@4.05 

Winter— Patent Straight First clears 
GED svsace $4.80@5.00 $4.50@4.70 $4.35 @4.50 
Indiana ... 4.80@5.00 4.50@4.70 4.35@4.50 
Michigan .. 4.80@6.10 4.50@4.70 4.35@4.60 
Illinois..... 5.00@5.30 4.70@56.00 4.40@4.60 
Pennsylv’a. 4.80@5.00 4.50@4.60 4.35@4.50 
New York.. 4.70@5.10 4.50@4.70 4.30@4.50 
Kansas » 4.26@4.75 6... Qieee soe e@.. 


MILLFEED—A fair demand for wheat 
feed was reported during the past week, 
with the market steady. Other feeds in 
good demand, with a firm market. Oat 
hulls dull and unchanged. Cottonseed meal 
and linseed meal in moderate demand and 
steady. Quotations, all-rail shipment, in 
100-lb -sacks, per ton: spring bran, $25.50@ 
25.75; winter bran, $26.50; middlings, $26@ 
29; mixed feed, $27@29; red dog, in 140-lb 
sacks, $29.25; gluten feed, $30.80; hominy 
feed, $29.15; stock feed, $29; cottonseed 
meal, $32.75 @33.25; linseed meal, $30.75 @32. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Corn meal and oat- 
meal in quiet demand; market fairly steady. 
Rye flour, rye meal and graham flour in 
moderate demand; market firm. Quotations, 
all-rail shipment, in wood: granulated corn 
meal, $4@4.05; bolted, $3.90@4; cracked 
corn, per 100-lb bag, $1.50@1.52; feeding 
corn meal, per 100-lb bag, $1.48@1.50; rye 
meal, $3.70; rye flour, $4.10@4.15 for pure 
white patent and $3.80@3.90 for dark blend- 
ed patent; graham flour, $3.90@4 for stand- 
ard, $4.40@4.50 for choice, $5.10 for fancy 
spring patent and $5.40 for fancy winter 
patent. Oatmeal, $4.60 for rolled and $5.05 
for cut and ground. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


c—Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 
1914 1913 1914 1913 


Flour, bbis.... 42,318 64,410 ...++2 «eeee 
Wheat, bus...575,148 509,799 1,819,135 903,553 
Corn, bus..... 6,316 55,065 30,430 96,112 
Oats, bus..... 81,306 92,125 7,279 107,807 
Rye, bus...... 5,608 1,150 247 33,067 
Barley, bus... 2,650 9,535 1,999 105,265 


Millfeed, tons. 245 257 
Corn meal, bbis 615 89Q 
Oatmeal, cases 829 620 
Oatmeal, sacks 500 6,550 


RECEIPTS DURING DECEMBER 


1913 1912 
WIGGH, DHOS cecescicctis 244,790 207,490 
Wee, WER: scccssccses 2,708,937 2,117,840 
COCR, BUD cccccccccsedes 18,791 147,961 
GOED, BOB cceccccciicec 404,953 548,116 
TRG, WU ccccccccvccvce 17,910 29,130 
BOE IOF, DUR «cccccsccce 127,050 281,772 
Millfeed, tons ......... 912 1,280 
Corn meal, bbls ....... 2,870 4,005 
Oatmeal, cases ........ 3,860 16,205 


Oatmeal, sacks ........ 5,647 22,945 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 








c—Flour——, Wheat Corn 
To— bbis sacks bus bus 
Liverpool .. 2,500 + he | ers 
BAG sicciea tes - SaKes ee | TTI 
PET eT eee rr 
Pere Glee 9 bsseee swans 
PROVEMOOR 1:02 BRO ccise § §  sidete ewecse 
Totals ..... 150 6,618 $84,628 ...... 
DETROIT, JAN. 3 
FLOUR— Car lots in wood, 196 Ibs: 
Michigan patent, best ........... $4.65 @4.70 
Michigan patent, ordinary ....... 4.45 @4.50 
Michigan straight ............+.. 4.35@4.40 
Michigan first clear ...........0.% 3.85 @3.90 
Michigan second clear ........... 3.75 @3.80 
Michigan low-grade ............. 3.25 @3.30 
Spring patent (Detroit-made)..... 3.40@3.45 
Minnesota patent, best ........... 4.75 @4.80 
Minnesota patent, ordinary ...... 3.40@3.45 
Minnesota first clear ...........64. 3.95 @4.00 
Minnesota second clear .......... 3.05 @3.10 
PD DORON ww cccsctcdcetesces 4.30@4.40 
WUD BO cc ccc tcctescccescceseose 3.40 @3.45 
PE BOD veces cubes coccteceev 3.50@3.55 
Ps TK 004 odb-os 0% 6-4.066 bee ba ee 3.60@3.65 
MILLFEED—Car lots in bulk, 2,000 Ibs: 
WMA vcd n dee be cee ccccctdcooves $20.50@21.00 
Coarse middlings .............+. 21.50 @ 22,00 
a Rereer re 22.50@ 23.00 
See NEED 5 cnet ess ob sins 27.00 @ 27.25 
Cracked COFR 2... c cece eccccese 27.25 @27.50 
Coarse corn meal ........+.-65 25.25 @ 25.50 
Corn and oat chop ..........++. 21.75 @ 22.00 


' CEREAL PRODUCTS—Car lots in wood: 
Rolled oats, 180 Ibs........ «+$....@4.40 
Yellow granulated meal, 196 ibs. . 3.55@3. 60 
Yellow cream meal, 196 Ibs....... 3.25@3.30 


White granulated meal, 196 Ibs... 3.65@3.70 

White cream meal, 196 Ibs....... 3.55 @3.60 
GRAIN—Closing prices: 

2 red wheat...$ .98 -... weerererer 64 

May ......-+. 104% 3 yellow corn... .66 

vebee one Standard oats .. .41 


July 
1 white wheat -97 D FFD sesccosese:. 08 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1914 1913 1914 1913 


Flour, bbis.. 7,000 6,911 9,000 7,400 

Wheat, bus.. 24,000 7,000, 2,000 655,700 

Corn, bus..... 1128, 600 107,200 57,600 107,800 

Oats, bus..... 61,500 58,500 4,500 530 

Rye, bus...... 9,000 2,000 ..... 2,500 
STOCKS (BUS) 

1914 1913 1914 1913 


92,400 61,320 


Wheat 616,900 791,489 Oats... 
40,750 52,600 


Corn.. 270,000 126,954 Rye.... 





DULUTH, JAN. 3 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots of flour, net, per 196 lbs, f.o.b. Duluth: 


Jan. 3 1913 
First patent, wood... .$4.50@4.60 $4.30@4.55 
Second patent, wood.. 4.40@4.50 4.20@4.45 
Straight, wood ....... 4.35@4.40 4,10@4.35 
Fancy clear, jute..... 3.35@3.45 3.50@3.60 
Second clear, jute .... 2.50@2.60 2.70@2.90 
Red dog, jute....... . 2.50@2.60 2.50@2.60 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations, in car or 
round lots, per 140 Ibs, f.0.b. Duluth: 


Jan. 3 1913 
SR: 55.68 64.6.6 a0 SS 6s KO $4.40 $4.50 
Pateomt, 89 J0tO cccciccceccoe 4.20 4.10 
Cut straight, in jute ........ 3.80 3.45 


RYE FLOUR—Prices, per bbl, in car or 
round lots, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Jan. 
3, were: 


WORRY: 276 WIG oon vieicoscccesdeceses $3.25 
PUTS WINS. FIO ccirccccncrcdecveccedsvas 3.15 
Wate. FIO DOOME..o cc ccccacccccccccnsces 3.10 
PUPD: GOI. FOG vivic. dc i caves cascacrcis 2.85 
Dark SFO WORE. sesciccccecsocs covccccs B00 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


For weeks ended on dates given: 
1913-14 bbls 1912-13. bbls 1911-12 bbls 
Jan. 3.13,540 Jan. 4.33,266 Jan. 6. 4,755 
Dec. 27.17,315 Dec. 28.16,075 Dec. 30.11,500 
Dec. 20.23,700 Dec. 21.15,095 Dec. 23. 5,100 
Dec. 13.25,785 Dec. 14.14,510 Dec. 16.16,590 


Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1913-14 bbls 1912-13 bbls 1911-12 bbis 
Jan. 3. +. Jan, 4.22,810 Jan. 6. 

Dec. 27. 7,500 Dec. 28. Dec. 30. 1,785 
Dec. 20. 


° Dec. 21. 1,935 Dec. 23. ..- 
Dec. 13. .... Dec. 14. .... Dec. 16. 300 

WHEAT—Tendency of prices has been 
steadily upward, prices reaching top at the 
close. An advance of 1% @2c for the week 
was realized, coming primarily from foreign 
strength. However, no export business de- 
veloped. While some offers were made for 
durum, they were too low for acceptance. 
Nevertheless, it was demonstrated that for- 
eigners were interested. 

Trading on the long side was encouraged 
by the absence of bear attacks and by ces- 
sation of selling of scattered investment 
holdings. 

Cash wheat is slow, although fairly firm 
on best grades. Most buyers are out of 
market on spring wheat below No. 2 north- 
ern. No. 1 northern is unchanged from 2c 
under May, and No. 2 1%@2c under No. 1. 
Choice 3 sells at 4c discount from No. 1. 
Any low-grade wheat, very smutty or bin- 
burnt, is slow, and cars of it are held over 
from day to day. Smutty rejected is held 
as chicken feed and brings 72@75c bu. No. 


1 durum is firm at 2%c under May durum;* 


No. 2 at 1%@2c under No. 1. Montana Nos. 

1 and 2 hard winter bring 2%@8c under 

May spring price, or 4% @%c wider discount. 
CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 

Duluth closing prices of cash wheat were: 


r-—Spot spring—, -—Spot durum— 
No.1n No.2n No.1 No. 2 


Dec. 27. 84% 82% @83% 83 81 @81% 
Dec. 29. 85% 83% @83% 83% 81% @82 
Dec. 30. 85% 834%@83% 83% 81% @82% 
Dec. 31. 85% 83% @84% 84 82 @82% 
Jan. 1°.. cece Rocce cess, 260 s@Qocee 
Jan. 2... 86% 84% @84% 84% 82% @82% 
Jan. 3... 86% 845% @85% 84% 82% @83% 
Jan. 4t.. 82% ....@80% 85% ....@83% 

*Holiday. +1913. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track: 

Corn Oats Rye 

Dec. 3 yellow No. 3 wh. No. 2 Barley 
27.. ....@60% 36 51 @654 44@67 
29.. ....@61% 86% 51 @654 44@67 
30.. ....@60% 36% 50 @53 44@67 
31.. 624% @63% 36% 50 @53 44@67 
Jan. 
OTT?) chee see ccesewee --@.. 
2... 62% @63% 36 50 @53 44@67 
g... @ 8 36 50 @53 44@67 
in. stacey 29% 52 @57 42@61 

*Holiday. +1913. 

Duluth closing prices durum futures: 

Dec. May Dec. May 

Dec. 27... 88% 85% Jan. 1%... .... «ees 
Dec. 29... 84 86 Jan. 2.... .... 86% 
Dec. 30... 84% 86% Jan. 3........ 87% 
Dec. 31 85% 86% Jan. 4f... .... 88% 


*Holiday. +1913. 
MILLFEED PRICES 


Mill prices, per ton, 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Duluth-Superior, Jan. 8, were, with com- 


parisons: 1914 

WOE, 60 UN oervccces $21.00@21.25 $19.00@19.25 
er 21.25@21.50 19.25@19.75 
Flour .middlings... 24.50@25.50 23.50@24.00 
Red Gag +.... 00. 25.50@26.50 25.00@26.00 


Boston mixed feed 21.50@22.00 20.75@21.75 
For feed in 200-lb sacks, 25c less is asked. 


January 7, 1914 


‘STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks and weekly 


receipts: Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, -Grade—, 

Jan. 3 1913 Jan. 3 1913 

bus bus cars cars 


1 hard ...... 1,143,539 54,198 18 3 























1 northern .. 5,491,079 3,967,699 73 «#6742 
2 northern .. 1,377,199 1,002,604 111 611 
++ 126,628 32,998 49 73 

3,125 90. sae 4 

wa gtien ene ene i 

13,957 2,186 4 22 

No-grade ... 6,501 42,589 7 217 
Special bin... ass. 626 936,912 ... ove 
Totals . 9,000,654 6,038,185 278 1,572 
Macaroni + 1,507,293 866,935 44 127 
Southwestern, 777,979 45,344 93 2 
Western ..... 123 85,278 4 6 
Mixed ..... . eee Ge evenee 89 8 
Totals ..11,286,049 7,035,742 608 1,715 
Bonded ..... 656,084 379,994 126 108 
Totals .-11,942,133 7,415,736 633 1,823 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Weekly grain receipts and shipments at 
Duluth-Superior, in bus: 

r——Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 

Jan. 3 Jan. 4 Jan. 3 Jan. 4 

Wheat— 1914 1913 1914 1913 











Spring - 430,608 1,693,457 540 386,737 
Durum - 194,182 185,027 23,944 39,446 
Winter - 139,710 BSG - wccce  esvcce 
Western ..°...... 18,3818 8 ..0.- 1,258 
Totals .. 764,450 1,897,156 24,484 427,441 
Bonded ... 145,152 123,324  ..... 242,679 
Totals... 909,602 2,020,480 24,484 670,120 
a 96,49T = wcccce SO smeese 
co ere 35,220 38,084 12,269 19,250 
Bonded.. 106,421 0,304 «= .cece ecoere 
a 3,483 AS) Serer 3,261 
Barley 16,281 183,097 1,679 27,602 
Bonded 4,983 T.BTe: cscce 85,210 
Flaxseed... 147,010 467,362 25,829 49,813 
Bonded.. 79,153 36,425 3,926 . 53,639 
Totals. 1,391,650 2,769,463 68,207 909,880 


DULUTH COARSE GRAIN STOCKS (BUS) 
7-——Domestic——, -——Bonded——, 





1914 1913 1914 1913 

Corn OBIT —cccvce. peewce atecce 
Oats -+1,214,501 385,596 2,066,658 106,868 
Bye. ..co+ BSL, TBE UBT9OT —ccecae cveces 
Barley .. 636,313 832,604 128,761 38,209 
Flaxseed 1,176,460 1,951,278 209,082 141,838 
Totals 3,454,536 3,327,415 2,414,501 286,915 


GRAIN AFLOAT 
Grain held afloat in vessels and not in- 
cluded in elevator stocks: 
Jan. 3, 1914 Jan. 4, 1913 





We ciseccccvsente 984,000 2,268,053 
GOD icieececsedseoncs SBG,06T =— cede cee 
BOTIOF ciccvcccccvves SVGE,0te © Snider's 
Flaxseed ..........005 ecvece 397,265 

BOCA wcccccisssccs 1,484,735 2,665,318 


DULUTH CROP GRAIN REPORT 
Receipts of grain at Duluth-Superior, from 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 31, inclusive, for years 1913 
and 1912, in bushels (000’s omitted), were: 











Wheat— 1913, bus 1912, bus 
Serer gcveoens 34,378 61,894 
EK ccvccerveceedenes 12,279 12,737 
WEOEP cs cccccncsocccioss 3,171 1,129 
WOUND ceeccwscesavccese "BS | * eesue 
BOMECR wc cccccsccsvecse 2,548 2,141 

Totals 52,382 67,901 
Corn .. C6 = =—s nesses 
GOES ds cncvcccccccesscces 4,349 3,766 

Bonded 2,817 9 
TPO cc cacecccescsccscese 953 1,837 
p MU EETETELE LTTE 9,363 10,088 

Bonded 693 306 
Flaxseed 7,568 12,302 

Bonded 226 32 

BOOM occ cicssceiesece 78,447 96,618 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMLNTS, 1913 


Receits and shipments at Duluth-Superior 
for the calendar year 1913, in bushels, were 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 








° DOMESTIC GRAIN 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 

Wheat— 1913 1912 1913 1912 
ER ssccsa 54,984 56,317 47,617 655,050 
Durum P 14,230 13,183 13,275 12,209 
Western .... 87 165 172 80 
Winter ..... 3,403 1,231 2,407 816 
Totals 72,704 70,896 63,473 68,155 
CORR cccccsne 54 8 491 12 
QOAS ccccoece 9,922 5,287 9,101 5,961 
RO cecccsece 1,454 1,904 1,223 1,845 
Barley ...... 13,779 10,262 13,920 9,814 
Flaxseed 12,435 14,570 13,184 13,742 
Totals + 110,837 102,927 101,392 99,529 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS IN BOND 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1913 1912 1913 1912 





Wess secces 8,464 15,882 8,199 15,674 
a 4,286 5,042 2,367 56,045 
RYO cocccccce ceece 1 eee 1 
Barley ...... 1,409 670 1,315 635 
Flaxseed 4,006 1,035 3,807 851 

Totals 18,165 22,630 15,688 22,206 

1913 1912 

Total bus domestic and in 

bond received ..........++. 129,002 125,557 
Total bus domestic and in 

bond shipped ............ 117,080 121,735 


FLAXSEED—Easy around the opening, as 
result of weakness abroad, but soon became 
firmer on improved cables and there was a 
broadening demand, with some short cov- 
ering. Speculative buying was lacking, and 
the range of prices was narrow. However, 
today (Jan. 3) stronger foreign markets 
gave an improved tone to the otherwise dull 
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situation. There was a net advance for the 
week of 2%c. 

Stocks are firmly held and the filling of 
any large orders would probably cause a 
pronounced hardening. Receipts are small 
and supplies in growers’ hands on both 
sides of the line in the Northwest are re- 
ported below the average. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 

Jan. 6.—The Minneapolis market in the 
last week has shown a much healthier and 
stronger tone. While options gained only 
%c cash wheat advanced 24%@2%c. From 
Dec. 29, there was a gradual appreciation, 
with high points touched in each of the last 
three days. 

The range of futures was 1% @1%c. High 
and low points were: May, 88%c and 86%c; 
July, 90c and 88 %c. 

Compared with last Tuesday’s close, No. 1 
northern is 2%c higher. ‘No. 2 northern is 
1%c higher, May and July wheat are {c 
higher. 

A sharp demand for cash wheat is report- 
ed at Minneapolis, with receipts running 
very light. The poorer varieties of No. 1 
and No. 2 northern, of which-there was 
quite an accumulation on track two weeks 
ago, have advanced from 6c under May to 
ic under to May price. Good milling wheat 
on track is commanding a premium of 1@ 
1%c over the same grade to arrive. 

No. 1 hard on track is selling at 1% @2c 
over May, No. 1 northern from North Da- 
kota at 1c over May, and ordinary No. 1 at 
1c under to May price; No. 2 northern 4@2c 
under May, and No. 3 6@4c under. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of No. 1 
northern, No. 2 northern, No. 3 northern, 
May and July wheat: 

inf 2nf 
Dec. 26.. 85 82% 
Dec. 27.. 84% 82% 79 @ 81% 86% 87% 
Dec. 29.. 85% 82% 79% @ 82% 86% 88% 
Dec. 30.. 85% 83 
Dec. 31.. 86% 84 
ak BF stoke. Beet Saesee 444s ahaa Oke 
Jan. 2... 86% 84% 81% @ 83% 87% 89% 
Jan. 3... 87% 86 
Jan. 5... 87% 84% 
Jan. 6... 86% 
Jan. 7t.. 84% 82% 79%@ 81 86% 88% 
Jan. 8t..107% 105% 103 @103%107 108 

*Holiday. 41913. $1912. fAverage of 
closing. prices. 

Daily closing prices of macaroni wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 

Jan. No.1 No.2 No. 3* gees => 1 3 2 No. 3* 
31t.. $3% 60% 





IZ... F e eéee oo... sa% $1% 80. 
es 81 sees 6.... 838% 81% 80% 

*Average of closing prices. +December. 
tHoliday. 


The average of cash sales at slinneapolis 
of No. 4, rejected and no-grade wheat were 
as follows: 


Jan. No.4 Rej. N.G. Jan. No.4 Rej, N.G. 
BEF, 6 ceed 2tdé, FO | Pere 79 74 


Utes vee oases pee. oor: aa 
. 8 76% 6.... 81% 78 
" *December. tHoliday. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
J 4 


Saturday were: an, 
Jan. 3 Dec. 27 1913 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,852,380 2,892,960 2,544,630 
Flour, bbls ...... 8,840 19,997 16,174 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,193 1,000 1,231 
Corn, bus ....... 300,900 649,200 251,550 
Oats, bus ....... 463,500 579,090 446,200 
Barley, bus ..... 312,800 476,550 783,370 
Rye, bus ........ 48,760 103,040 92,200 
Flaxseed, bus 171,130 238,960 444,030 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: an, 4 
Jan. 3 Dec. 27 1913 

Wheat, bus ..... 551,760 485,850 960,960 
Flour, bbls ...... 375,186 228,896 397,603 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,774 7,978 11,548 
Corn, bug ....... 417,760 678,790 206,440 
Oats, bus ....... 623,900 729,280 402,470 
Barley, bus ..... 407,190 492,000 1,065,540 
Rye, OUS .ccccese 76,880 94,500 77,000 
Flaxseed, bus 14,040 14,400 53,360 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: Jan. 4 Jan. 5 
Jan. 3 Dec. 27 1913 1912 
146 313 4 























No. 1 hard ..... eee 
No. 1 northern.. 562 918 571 142 
No. 2 northern.. 310 462 530 332 
NO. B .cccccsece 107 156 152 269 
Me. @ wccscccens ewe eee 1 106 
Rejected ....... 18 16 58 70 
No-grade ....... 14 21 389 68 

Totals, spring.1,157 1,886 1,705 987 
Hard winter 151 212 76 131 
Macaroni .......- 47 62 101 17 
eee 104 156 14 12 
Western .......- 8 2 5 7 

Totals .ccccce 1,467 2,318 1,901 1,154 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 





ted): Jan. 4 
Jan. 3 Dec. 27 Dec. 20 1913 

No. 1 hard .... 2,614 2,500 2,449 188 
No. 1 northern.11,786 11,179 10,686 9,884 
No. 2 northern. 2,677 2,555 2,407 5,998 
Other grades... 1,973 2,050 1,974 3,271 
Wetals -. see 19,050 18,284 17,516 19,341 
Tm BERL .ccevcs 18,160 18,244 18,189  ..... 
In 1910 ....... 14,583 14,284 13,583 ..... 
In 1909 ....... 3,245 2,904 S608. .vses 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 


in Minneapolis, in bushels, were: Jan. 4 

Jan.3 Dec. 27 1913 
COPE .00e essence 178,813 97,942 114,452 
OBRD seiedersisec 8,157,267 3,118,660 782,534 
Barley ........++. 1,215,311 1,233,557 1,021,525 
|. a ee 748,124 764,482 480,094 
Flaxseed ...... 210,021 217,800 320,640 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during <o week a per my 


Dec. Barl 
30. 60 Oo eo% 64 gt % 62 ass 414@66 
31. ....@61 -+--@35% 52 @54 “eg” 
Sift. 

*2. 60% @61_ 85% O95 % 52% @54% ugie 
*3. 60 @60% ....@35% 53 @55 44@66 
*5. 59% Seo 35% @35% 53. @55 45@67 

*January., tHoliday. 


MINNEAPOLIS, JAN. 6 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carloads or round lots 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, were within 
the following range: 





Jan. 6 Year ago 
Stand. patent, in wood.$4.45@4.60 $4.25@4.65 
Second patent, in wood 4.30@4.45 4.10@4.50 
Fancy clear, in jute... 3.40@3.95 3.50@3.80 
First clear, in jute.... 3.00@3.60 3.25@3.60 
Second clear, in jute.. 2.40@2.60 2.40@2.75 
Red dog, in jute...... 2.40@2.50 2.40@2.45 
Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 Ibs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, were today (Jan. 6): 


LONDON 
Last year 
Patent ...... . 26834@268s9d 278 @28s 
Fancy clear... 248 @24s6d 24s 94@25s 64 
First clear.... 228 @23s3d 24s 34@25s 6d 
Second clear.. 18s6d@19s6d 19s @21s 
GLASGOW 
PGMS pec cccccecesoeccecccce 26s 34 @ 26s 9d 
First clear, standard ........ 22s 3d @24s 
BecomG ClOGP occ vcccsecccece 18s 94@19s 94 
LIVERPOOL 
Patent cavsiccvcdvvdsscosecce . 268 @26s 6d 
First clear, standard ........ 21s 94@23s 3a 
Second clear ........se0.% \... 188 34@19s 3d 


Amsterdam c.i.f. quotations of local and 
outside mills were, today, per 220% Ibs, in 
guilders: 
GE, DOOD céswrercdkeccedce @11% 
Second clear, jute %@ 9% 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, are shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 





Jan. 10... wsocee 343,960 282,300 325,735 
Jan. 3... 356,935 388,375 288,190 286,770 
Dec. 27... 227,545 288,190 286,770 329,685 
Dec, 20... 329,700 367,495 279,340 320,820 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 


Jan. 10... seoces 39,690 9,830 16,490 
Jan. 3... 24,120 27,455 17,115 14,835 
Dec. 27... 22,590 17,115 14,835 26,130 
Dec, 20... 25,760 34,345 22,655 22,360 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1913 1912 1913 1912 
Oct. 4. 62 51,600 222,575 250,605 8,540 7,900 
Oct. 11. 64 51,400 207,295 251,780 6,810 7,095 
Oct. 18. 62 49,600 195,975 231,455 4,435 11,335 
Oct. 25: 65 52,550 226,845 252,940 8,300 7,815 
Nov. 1. 63 47,400 209,080 226,515 9,625 7,920 
Nov. 8. 63 52,000 227,700 241,730 10,695 8,630 
Nov. 15. 63 52,700 237,077 247,935 11,280 7,260 
Nov. 22. 61 46,650 211,340 236,885 7,530 4,000 
Nov. 29. 62 51,250 201,205 238,830 6,700 3,945 
Dec. 6. 56 44,650 174,515 197,525 9,000 2,410 
Dec. 13. 60 50,350 206,000 200,030 4,550 3,885 
Dec. 20. 61 49,850 182,815 213,910 2,840 9,515 
Dec. 27. 63 50,750 150,995 174,440 3,915 3,715 
Jan. 3. 50 47,550 147,005 176,660 3,715 8,456 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Jan. 6) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, were reported as follows by 
brokers, in 100-lb sacks: 


Jan. 6 Year ago 
BOR wc ccccccccces $21. 00@21. 50 $19.00@19.50 
Stand. middlings.. 20.50@21.00 19.00@19.50 


Flour middlings... 23.00@24.00 22.00@23.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 23.50@25.00 24.00@24.50 
For feed in bulk $1 less per ton is charged 
and in 200-lb sacks, 25c less. 
The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

Jan. 6 Year ago 
-$26.25@26.50 $24.50@26.00 
Stand. middlings.. 25.75@26.25 24.50@25.00 
Flour middlings... 28.50@29.00 27.00@28.15 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 29.00@29.50 29.50@29.65 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs, bulk. ..$22.50@23.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 22.50@23.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs, bulk 22.560@23.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 22.50@23.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks 20.50@21.00 


Standard bran... 





Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 3.50@ 3.60 
Corn meal, white® ...........++ 3.60@ 3.70 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 3.20@ 3.30 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 3.00@ 3.10 
Rye flour, pure dark German’... 2.80@ 2.90 
Graham wheat, pure, bbl*...... 3.90@ 4.00 
Graham, standard, bbi* . 8.65@ 3.80 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ... - 4.30@ 4.40 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 5.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 5.00@ 9.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00@12.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 13.50@16.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 10.00@12.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 6.00@10.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ............. 24.00 @ 25.00 


Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib sackst - @28.00 
*Per barrel in sacks. Where not otherwise 

stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 
+Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 


1.25 per ton additional. 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 

mm From: 

Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti-del- port 
York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... 21.00 21.00 22.00 21.00 -.... 
Amsterdam .... 14.00 .... 18.00 17.00 18,00 
-50 20.00 21.00 20.00 .... 

2  o6ce BOW cece sess 
++ 16.00 “- 





To— 





: 18.00 18.00 20.00 19.00 20.00 





Christiania 

Copenhagen .... 18.00 18.00 20.00 19.00 20.00 
Cork ...... doce 2006 esse BUeUe GENO cree 
Dublin ....cccecs « cose 80:00 .0- 
Dundee ........ 21.00 22.00 21.00 .... 
Glasgow ....... 17.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 
Gothenburg ‘ 19.00 21.00 20.00 21.00 
Hamburg ...... i «+++ 17.00 16.00 18.00 
Havre ...... raerrer tS Mes Sere 
Helsingfors .... 22.00 24.00 23.00 24.00 
BEM cccccccsene @ wes cece wese 
Prete y eens 19.00 18.00 .... 
Liverpool ...... 14.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 
London ........ 15.00 17.00 16.00 17.00 
Londonderry ... - 24.50 


Pre? a eae peli ets RE 
21.00 21.00 22.00 21.00 


Manchester .... 
Newcastle ..... 


Rotterdam ..... 11.00 .... 16.00 15.00 17.00 
BMSG ccccccvcce - 27.84 28.23 28.84 .... 
Southampton .. 20. 00 ees cae seek 
Stettin ........ 17.00 17. 00 19. 00 18.00 19.00 
St. John’s, N. F. 17.50 cane 


Owing to frequent tien ‘eae. said are 
subject to confirmation. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND DULUTH RATES 


All-rail rates on flour from — 
and Duluth are, in cents per 100 1 





To— To— 
Boston ........ 27.00 Elmira ........ 22.00 
Boston ...... -.*21.50 Hornellsville 22.00 
Westen cicecsas 722.50 Lynchburg .... 22.00 
Chicago, local.. 10.00 Newport News.*19.50 
POOPIA ccoccese 10.00 Ogdensburg - 27.00 
New York..... 25.00 Washington - 22.00 
New York..... *21.60 Syracuse ...... 22.00 
New York..... +22.50 Rochester ..... 22.00 
Albany ........ 24.50 Buffalo ....... 18.50 
Altoona, Pa. 21.50 Portland ...... 27.00 
Schenectady . ... 24.50 Punxsutawney.. 22.00 
Philadelphia .. 23.00 Scranton ...... 23.00 
Philadelphia ..*20.50 Pittsburgh 18.50 
Philadelphia a 60 Detroit ........ 18.00 
UWthen cccscecscs 23.0 Marquette . 16.00 
Baltimore .... s Houghton ..... 17.00 
Baltimore ... e Calumet ....... 22.00 
Baltimore y Hancock ...... 17.00 
TRPE@ wccccccses " Grand Rapids.. 18.00 
Binghamton ... 22.00 Wheeling,W.Va. 18.50 
COPREME cicccic 22.00 

*Applying to export shipments of flour 
only. 


tExport shipments of grain products (ex- 
cept flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc. 

Division of all-rail rates from Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in cents per 100 lbs: 


A B A B 

New York....8.3 16.7 Philadelphia. 8.3 14.7 
Boston ...... 8.3 18.7 Baltimore .. 8.3 13.7 
Export division of flour, for all-rail ship- 
ment from Minneapolis and Duluth, in cents 


per 100 lbs: 

A B B 
New York .. 2 14 Philadelphia . 1% 13 
BOSOM cc ccccs 7% 14 Baltimore..... 7% 12 
St. John’s,N.F. 7% 14 Newport News. LU , 12 
Portland ...... 7% 14 Norfolk ...... 7% 12 


Export division of grain products (except 
flour), including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, 
ete., for all-rail shipment from Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


A B A B 
New York ....7% 15 Philadelphia ..7% 13 
Boston ...... -7% 15 Baltimore 7% 12 
St. John’s,N.F. 7% 15 Newport News. 12 
Portland ...... 7% 15 Norfolk ....... 7% 12 


A—Proportion of through rates, Minneap- 
olis to Peoria and Chicago. B—Proportion 
from Peoria and Chicago to Atlantic ports. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to 
the southern points named: 


To— Chgo Mpls 
SRGMBORVENNS ccc sccccvcesccssecs 29.4 39.0 
BEE eb oe 6 Ke ces hseeese dea daee 32.4 42.0 
BROW GUUORRD 2c cciccccvcccccns 17.5 27.5 
pS PETTUS Te 28.4 38.0 
POMGMOTOED occ cic cece wedccsece 28.4 38.0 
GED obec ccccerccececcticepene 28.4 38.0 
|. TER TORETERIE ET ERTS CLT 17.5 27.5 
|. UOC TT PERT ET eT re 29.4 39.0 
BRIBRRR ccc vcccccccvcccccerseccs 30.4 40.0 
PE, occ ccececesduseceuduce 29.4 39.0 
BI 6 cece crcccvredeeewesoces 32.4 42.0 
PPT eee ee 32.4 42.0 
GHP «ce ccc cicsccncercessen ce 33.7 42.0 
CRAPIOSIOM, 2c cccccccscccccccves 29.4 39.0 


TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Tuledo to points named: 


Domes- Domes- 
Export tic tic 

Boston ....14.5018.00 Elmira ........ 13.00 
New York.14.5016.00 Syracuse ....... 13.00 
Philad’hia. 13.50 14.00 Binghamton 13.00 
Baltimore. 12.5013.00 Mt. Morris ..... 13.00 
Norfolk... 12.5013.00 Rochester ..... 13.00 
N’p’t News.12.50 13.00 Emporium ..... 13.00 
Richmond -.- 13.00 Buffalo ........ 8.50 
Lynchburg ..... 13.00 Pittsburgh ..... 8.50 
DSS Sevcsccses 14.00 Wheeling ...... 8.50 
Albany ........- 16.60 Corry ......... 8.50 
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KANSAS CITY 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ..... 28.70 
Boston ........ 30.70 
Philadelphia ... 26. | 
Pittsburgh ..... 22.5 
Albany ........ 28. 30 
Syracuse ....... 25.70 Cleveland ..... 
Va. com. points. 25.70 Louisville ..... - 19.00 

Rates via break-bulk lines operating via ~ 
Milwaukee, ic less than above rates. 

MILLFEED — Millfeed rates to eastern 
Points are uniformly ic under flour rates 
quoted above, being based on lic less per 100 
lbs to the Mississippi River crossings. 

Inland rates, all-rail, on flour for export, 
Kansas City to ports named: 


Scranton ....... 26.70 
Baltimore .... 
Washington .... 
Detroit ..... 
Rochester ... 








Boston ........ 26.00 Baltimore ..... 24.00 
New York ..... 26.00 Halifax ........ 27.00 
Virginia ports.. 24.00 Montreal ...... 25.00 
Philadelphia ... 25.00 Portland, Me... 26.00 


St. John, N. B.. 26.00 

Rates on flour in sacks, prompt shipment, 
via Atlantic ports, all-rail, Kansas City to 
ports named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Aberdeen ...... 45.00 Gibraltar ..... 
Alexandria .... 46.43 
Amsterdam .... 39.00 
Antwerp ...... 
Belfast ..cccces 42.00 oe 
Bremen .... Liverpool 
Bristol ........ 42.00 London ..... 
Copenhagen a 
Christiania Manchester .... 
Dublin ....... Newcastle ..... 45.00 
Dundee ....... - 45.00 Rotterdam ..... 36.00 
Baltic basing.. Southampton 

On -certain ports lower rates may be had 
through Gulf ports. 

The minimum weight on export flour is 
56,000 lbs, when loaded in cars having a 
greater marked capacity than 60,000 Ibs. 

When loaded in cars having a marked 
capacity of 60,000 lbs, or less, the minimum 
weight is 85 per cent of the marked ca- 
pacity of the car, but in no case. less than 
35,000 Ibs, 


- 50.31 





CHICAGO 
Rates on flour in sacks, all-rail, prompt 
shipment, via lowest ports from Chicago to 
ports named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


Aberdeen ...... 34.00 Dundee ........ 34.00 
Amsterdam .... 28.00 Glasgow ....... 31.00 
Antwerp ....... 33.00 Hamburg ...... 33.00 
Belfast ........ GRGS BTC cccccccves 31.00 
Bremen ........ 34.00 Liverpool ...... 28.00 
BPGEEGE ccccccecce 31.00 London ........ 29.00 
Christiania 34.00 Manchester .... 28.00 
Copenhagen 34.00 Newcastle ..... 34.00 
Dublin ......... 35.00 Rotterdam ..... 26.00 


Rates, lake-and-rail, in cents per 100 Ibs, 
from Chicago to points named: 


ed a coeces 14.7 Albany ......... 14.2 

Boston ........ - 16.7 Baltimore ...... 11.7 

Philadelphia «++. 12.7 Rochester ...... 11.7 

UWGIOR cccccccccce 3B.7 BBUMAIO 2c cccccce 7.6 
ST. LOUIS 


Rates on flour in sacks, in cents per 100 
Ibs, from St. Louis or East St. Louis to for- 
eign ports, all-rail: 





Amsterdam .... 33.00 Dundee ........ 37.00 
Antwerp ...... - 36.00 London ........ 32.00 
WIGIERSE wcccccce 34.00 Rotterdam ..... 32.00 
BEE. 6 ba 00406 35.00 Copenhagen 37.00 
Glasgow ....... 34.00 Christiania .. 37.00 
Hamburg ...... $2.00 Bristol ........ 34.00 
Liverpool ...... SI.00 EMR ccccccccce 34.00 
Aberdeen ...... 37.00 


All-rail rates on flour for export, in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ..... 17.00 Boston ........ 17.00 
Philadelphia ... 16.00 Baltimore ..... 15.00 
Newport News.. 15.00 

Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ..... 19.70 Baltimore ..... 16.70 
Boston ... +. 21.70 Washington 16.70 
Philadelphia . coe BU.9O WeOwest .cccccce 10.50 
Pittsburgh ..... 13.50 Newport News.. 16.70 
WROAIO cc ccccce 13.50 Richmond, Va.. 16.70 
ME 66.6. 66540 19.20 Rochester ..... 16.70 
Syracuse ....... 16.70 Cleveland ...... 11.50 


Va. com. points. 16.70 Indianapolis ... 7.50 
Scranton ...... 17.70 
RATES FROM CANADA TO DULUTH 
Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada 


to Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota 
Transfer: 
From— From— 

Brandon ........ 18c Portage la Prairie 12c 
Moose Jaw ...... 18c Broadview ...... 16c 
Medicine Hat ...22c Swift Current ... 20c 
CREST ccccccecs 24c Saskatoon ....... 22c 
Edmonton ...... 26c Outlook ......... 22c 
Winnipeg ....... 12c Lenore ......e.. 15c 
Rapid City ...... Tde COUtte .cccscccce 25c 
Lethbridge ...... 28c Red Deer ....... 25c 
Coronation ...... 27c 


Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 


DETROIT 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit to the points named: 


New York ..... 16.00 Boston ........ 18.00 
Philadelphia ...14.00 Newport News.. 13.00 
Pittsburgh ..... 210.60 UWthem ...ccccoce x 
Portland ...... 18.00 Baltimore 








Foreign Exchange 
Foreign exchange at Minneapolis consist- 
ing of London 60-day documentary exchange 
per pound sterling, and guilders, three days’ 
sight, was quoted as follows: 


Jan. 
31°. Beicave @4.81% 3...... O..0ten @4.81% 
Be 08s gwen ceOPecccts Gocgisce odpane @4.81% 
ont ae @4. 81% Sisvecece @4.82% 
*December. +Holiday. 
Guilders, three days’ sight, weré, Jan. 6, 


quoted at 40.09. 
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(Continued from page 26.) 
Glasgow, 38.50; Hamburg, 36.50; Hull, 
38.50; Leith, 38.50; Liverpool, 35.50; 
London, 36.50; Manchester, 35.50; New- 
castle, 41.50; Rotterdam, 32.50; South- 
ampton, 41.50; St. John’s, N. F., 42.50. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

The Barber Milling Co.’s mill in 
Minneapolis will be closed this week for 
extensive repairs. The Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co. has charge of the work. Sev- 
eral Allis purifiers and two sifters will 
be installed. 

The published report that L. Christian 
& Go., who operate a 900-bbl mill at 
Shakopee, Minn., with offices in this city, 
have bought a site for a mill in Minne- 
apolis, is represented to have no special 
significance in the direction of the erec- 
tion of a mill here. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

No. 2 hard Montana wheat in Minne- 
apolis is selling at 2c discount under No. 
1 northern. 

Local wheat stocks have increased 
450,000 bus in three days. The total to- 
day (Jan. 6) was about 19,500,000. 

The Huhn Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
has secured a supply of Marquis: wheat 
from Canada, and is offering it for seed 
at close prices. 

The average price paid at country 
points in Northwest today (Jan. 6) for 
No. 1 northern was 75c; for No. 2 north- 
ern, 73c; for no-grade, 60c. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,606,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts (less shipments) were 1,301,000 
bus, against 1,584,000 in 1912. 

The accumulation of soft spring wheat 
on track in Minneapolis has been dis- 
posed of and the price on this grade in 
the Tast two weeks has advanced 4@5c 
bu. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Minneapolis mills on this crop have 
sold millfeed in states from which here- 
tofore they have never had any inquiry. 

The Minnesota State Board of Con- 
trol, at St. Paul, will receive bids until 
Jan. 19 on the following supplies, to be 
delivered to the various state institutions 
during the quarter ending April 30: 
straight flour, 3,840 bbls; corn meal, 85; 
graham, 100; rye, 32; bran, 88 tons; 
standard middlings, 24. 

The Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, in announcing to 
the trade that it would put out a pure 
wheat bran, says in a circular letter: 
“Owing to recent rulings of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture pertaining to mill- 
feed, we have put on the market a pure 
wheat bran, wholly free from screenings, 
scourings or other adulteration... We be- 
lieve there is sufficient demand for an 
absolutely pure wheat bran to justify 
such course. Bran commonly recognized 
as commercial bran, such as has been 
produced heretofore, has contained a 


liberal mixture of both screenings and. 


scourings. Our pure wheat bran shows 
a higher analysis than is possible with 
commercial bran and, being guaranteed 
absolutely pure, gives full protection to 
the consumer.” 

COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 

A better demand is reported at Min- 
neapolis for No. 3 and lower grades of 
corn, especially from shippers at western 
lake ports. Prices have strengthened 
somewhat because of lighter receipts. 
No. 3 yellow is selling at 59/,@60c bu, 
No. 3 corn at 564%,@57\%,c and No. 4 
corn at 524,@55c. 

Oats are wanted, especially if loaded 
in cars that can be transhipped East. 
No. 3 white oats are firm at 354,@351,c 
bu and No. 4 white at 3544@35%¢. 

Malting barley is steady and in good 
demand, but feed grades drag. | Prices 
on latter in the last month have not kept 
pace with the advance in the malting 
grades. Range is nominal at 45@67c bu. 

Rye is strong and a shade higher on 
account of improved demand from Min- 
neapolis cereal mills. No. 2 is quoted at 
53@55,¢ bu. 

RECORD OUTPUT IN 1913 

The Minneapolis flour output for 1913 
was the record one. Compared with the 
next largest production, that of 1912, the 
1913 figures show a gain of nearly three- 
quarters of a million barrels. 


This favorable showing is traceable to 
the immense wheat crop in Minnesota 
and North and South in 1912. 
From Sept. 1 of that year, on to Aug. 


- $1, 1913, there was a material gain in 


output over the preceding year. Sept. 1 
to Jan. 1, this year, with the smaller 
wheat crop, the Minneapolis — 
showed an appreciable decrease. he 
same is true of mills outside of Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis made the best showing as 
to foreign trade in 1913, since 1908. 
With approximately 1%, million bbls 
shipped abroad, a gain of about 600,000 
was made over 1912. Then, despite the 
large total of output, 9.25 per cent was 
exported, as against only 6.65 in 1912. 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 
The following tables show the Minneapolis 
flour output and foreign shipments for four 
calendar years: 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

1913 1912 1911 1910 
Jan.. 1,602,110 1,356,390 1,275,990 1,418,940 
Feb.. 1,273,290 1,223,050 1,113,650 1,266,615 
Mar.. 1,425,815 1,312,620 1,311,395 1,200,965 
April. 1,316,220 1,278,945 1,353,835 901,805 
May.. 1,402,075 1,140,325 1,215,635 1,162,910 
June. 1,286,425 1,096,120 1,142,925 1,212,125 
July. 1,381,525 1,216,575 1,240,880 1,149,780 
Aug.. 1,515,940 1,381,350 1,438,460 1,342,200 
Sept. 1,670,550 1,604,705 1,519,190 1,455,870 
Oct.. 1,783,060 1,959,065 1,563,865 1,543,865 
Nov.. 1,645,385 1,918,680 1,424,080 1,414,255 
Dec.. 1,371,330 1,544,110 1,195,565 1,306,430 





Year 17,673,725 17,031,935 15,795,470 15,375,760 
FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


1913 1912 1911 1910 
January... 149,785 56,480 56,655 118,750 
February.. 151,660 51,630 109,030 101,125 
March.... 161,545 39,915 142,230 119,680 
April..... 121,975 44,400 141,460 109,150 
May...... 88,755 24,485 76,945 39,645 
June...... 87,050 25,345 $1,245 48,145 
July...... 119,935 32,840 85,165 53,245 
August.... 134,130 110,445 89,995 174,640 
September 212,495 216,215 139,615 166,215 
October... 205,445 185,470 73,755 172,365 
November 196,700 173,680 58,080 128,585 
December. 135,330 171,735 82,510 92,105 





Year.. 1,764,805 1,132,640 1,136,685 1,323,650 





Minneapolis Flour Output and Exports 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
Minneapolis mills by calendar years are 
shown below: 


Output Exports Per ct. 

bbls bbls exported 

|) reer 17,673,725 1,764,805 9.98 
BOER. cc ccses 17,031,935 1,132,640 6.65 
BORD. sce ccce 15,795,470 1,136,685 7.19 
1910... 20006 15,375,760 1,323,650 8.61 
BOOEs ceccees 14,867,245 1,645,190 11.07 
BOOBs wccvece 13,694,895 2,121,255 15.44 
|) Perr 13,660,465 2,349,540 17.19 
1906. wccccee 13,825,795 2,425,035 17.54 
1906. wcscoce 14,366,095 2,188,776 15.23 
B0OC i cccccce 13,652,735 1,741,120 ~. 12.76 
2908. coccese 15,581,805 3,080,610 19.77 
oo) ee 16,260,105 3,410,405 20.97 
., Se 15,921,880 3,897,905 21.31 
. PYRE ES 15,082,725 4,702,485 31.11 
1899........ 14,291,780 4,009,135 28.05 
ASOS 2. wccove 14,232,595 4,052,585 28.47 
TBST. wc cccee 13,635,205 3,942,630 29.13 
BBOE cccccce 12,874,890 3,717,265 28.80 
ee 10,581,635 3,080,935 29.11 
|, eee 9,400,535 2,370,756 26.21 
1898........ 9,377,635 2,877,275 30.68 
| Te 9,750,470 3,337,205 34.22 
> > eee 7,877,947 3,038,065 38.53 
BOOP. ceccsce 6,988,830 2,107,125 30.14 
Me akececes 6,088,865 1,953,815 32.08 
a 7,056,680 2,197,540 31.14 
BEST ccccsc's 6,574,900 2,650,000 40.30 
oD Soe 6,168,000 2,288,500 37.10 
PRET 5,221,245 1,834,845 36.13 
| eer 5,317,670 1,805,875 $3.22 
i ree 4,046,220 1,343,105 33.10 
See 3,175,910 1,201,630 37.83 
ary 3,142,970 1,181,322 37.58 
SROPi ccccsss 2,051,840 799,440 38.96 
') Serer 1,551,790 442,600 28.52 
ESTE. ccccves 940,785 107,185 11.39 


*Three last days of December estimated. 





Canadian Laboratory at Winnipeg 

The Hon. George E. Foster, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce in the Canadian 
government, Ottawa, has completed ar- 
rangements for the establishment at Win- 
nipeg of a chemical research laboratory 
to specialize on wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts. 

The general purposes of the laboratory 
are for testing grains as to moisture, 
contents, milling and baking values, and 
conditions developed in storage and 
transportation. It is impossible to say 
just what results may come from the 
investigation, but it is the design of the 
minister to make it thorough, and lay a 
foundation for determining quality and 
distributing grain to its proper grades. 

In recent years Canada has lost heavily 
because of the great percentage of mois- 
ture in its -grain, lessening its value and 
adding to the difficulties of grading. 
Tough, damp and wet grain has a tend- 
ency to increase from year to year, and 
it is the idea to fix a percentage of mois- 
ture that may be allowed. The labora- 
tory will also conduct tests as to milling 
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and baking values, and have scientific 
analyses to determine the effects of 
moisture. Another series of tests will 
establish the effects of transportation 
and storage on different grades of age 
The laboratory, it is believed, will of 
great benefit primarily to the producers, 
and consequently to those who carry on 
market, transport and milling transac- 


tions. : 

This laboratory is to be under the di- 
rection of Dr, F. J. Birchard, formerly 
biological chemist in the Department of 
Agriculture of the United States govern- 
ment at Washington. Dr. Birchard is a 
Canadian, who after graduating from 
Toronto University spent several years in 
post-graduate work in Germany, where 
he was trained for research work of this 
kind. 

Dr. Birchard is to be assisted by B. R. 
Jacobs, also of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, who has had special 
training in the chemistry of grains and 
flour. 

Plant and equipment for the proper 
carrying on of this work are now being 
assembled at Winnipeg. 

A. H. Batey. 





Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r Jan. 3 
/ Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore wt 505 276 326 220 2 
Boston ..... 11 81 7 3 2 














Buffalo ..M 2,177 181 1,570 25 796 
Afloat .. ¥ 5,609 vo% 411 79 1,740 
Chicago ., ¥y 6,664 6,785 11,380 347 322 
Afloat ...*% 450 eee eee see eae 
Detroit ..... 216 277 94 36 
Afloat ... 420 ry ous ae eae 
Duluth 11,286 95 1,214 3382 636 
Afloat ty 984 one or eae 
Galveston ..* 473 233 cae Sis ies 
Indianapolis. 244 484 197 
Kansas CityW 7,756 969 1,178 3% eee 
Milwaukee.. J 297 68 381 260 603 
Minneapolis. .V}9,050 179 3,157 748 1,215 
New Orieans 585 97 175 ose eae 
New York..¥ 2,491 232 1,186 12 41 
Afloat nee Per 13 ae see 
Omaha ..... 958 1,380 1,901 53 36 
Peoria ...... 125 86 1,564 aD ees 
Philadeiphia.} 319 82 | ie aes 
St. Louis ...“ 2,018 345 1,503 64 44 
Toledo ...... 1,105 326 510 a iwi 
Totals - 63,743 12,126 26,909 2,226 5,712 


Dec. 27, 1913 63,473 14,923 26,764 2,329 5,895 
Jan. 4, 1914. 65,342 5,879 8,457 1,719 3,610 
Jan. 5, 1912. 69,706 6,384 18,422 1,363 3,744 
Jan. 7, 1911. 43,920 6,527 15,593 482 1,758 

Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
270,000 bus; corn, 4,203,000; oats, 145,000. 
Decreases—Rye, 103,000 bus; barley, 183,000. 
In Bond Decreases—Wheat, 741,000 bus; 
barley, 183,000. In Bond Increase—Oats, 
172,000 bus. 





The Canadian Grain Visible 
The Canadian visible grain supply follows 
Jan, 4 


in bus: a 

Jan. 3 Dec. 27 1913 
Wiest .s.cic 23,800,000 23,613,000 21,247,000 
|, Ee 13,057,000 15,765,000 8,107,000 
Barley ...... 3,813,000 3,994,000 2,330,000 





Flaxseed and Its Products 

Foreign inquiry for oil cake is extremely 
light, and very little business is being done 
at present. Prices are nominal at $24.50@25 
per 2,000 lbs, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

An improved demand for linseed oil meal 
is reported. Some large sales were made 
the past week. The demand is mostly from 
the Northwest. Crushers have advanced 
their asking prices to $28 ton, car lots, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil continues quiet at 47@48c 
gallon, carloads, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Receipts of flaxseed for week ended Satur- 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, are shown below in bushels (000’s 











omitted): --Receipts—, -—In store— 
1914 (1913 1914 1913 

Minneapolis ...... 171 444 210 321 
pe Re re 226 504 1,886 2,093 
DOCG cs vc cvipe 397 948 1,596 2,414 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1, 1913, to 
Jan. 3, 1914, were as follows, with compari- 
sons, in bushels (0000's omitted): 

7—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1914 1913 1914 1913 





Minneapolis ... 5,156 5,843 582 1,407 
. re 7,252 12,703 7,507 10,743 
Teta on ccscs 12,408 18,546 8,089 12,150 


Daily closing prices per bushel of flaxseed 
in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

7——Mpls—— Duluth 

Track toarr. Track Jan. May 

Dec. 30....$1.46% 1.46% 1.47% 1.46 





— 








Dec. 31.... 1.46% 1.46% 1.47% 1.46% 1.50 
Ce a ere, Aree eee 
Jan, 2..... 1.47% 1.47% 1.48% 1.47% 1.51% 
Mm Box 1.48% 1.48% 1.49% 1.48% 1.52% 
Jan, 5..... 1.50% 1.50% 1.51% 1.50% 1.54% 
*Holiday. 
Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo, 


Minn: Flour trade during the fall was 
very good; at present it is quiet. Have 
not much flour sold ahead but look for 
good sales during January. Wheat re- 
ceipts were heavy during December. 
Farmers will sell freely around 75¢ bu. 


January 7, 1914 


COOPERS’ CHIPS ~ 

For the week ended Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Min- 
neapolis shops as follows: elm staves, 5 
cars; heading, 2; patent hoops, 3; total, 
10. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
25,140 barrels for the week ended Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 129,400 patent ps, 85,300 
wire hoops, and 3,600 hickory hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ended 
on the dates given below were: 


-——Sales————_, Make 

1913 1912 1911 1910 §=1913 

Jan. 3.*25,995 23,360 26,850 23,155 20,235 
Dec. 27. 17,095 19,970 21,555 19,100 16,200 
Dec. 20. 25,895 30,270 31,165 36,345 28,876 
Dec. 13. 21,665 31,275 22,5635 27,290 30,905 
Dec. 6. 27,470 36,525 22,195 22,890 32,765 
Nov. 29. 26,220 37,600 22,690 20,680 28,250 
Nov. 22. 29,760 37,425 33,325 32,955 34,175 
*These figures include 1,712 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M........ $.....@10.60 
Basswood heading, set ........ 7% @ 7%c 
Birch heading, 17%, set........ @ T%ec 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M......... - 10.00@10.50 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 9.50@10.00 
Birch stave’, "M .......-.e+see05 9.25@ 9.76 
Beech staves, M ......+.eseeees 9.25@ 9.75 
Hickory hoops, M ...:....++++. 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M....... 30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... 40@ .50 


Special reports to the Northwestern Miller, 
fromi northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis, as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. -—Barrels—, No. 1912 


shops sold made shops sold 
Jan. bees SS 5,295 4,835 5 2,830 
Dec. 27.... 6 2,835 3,180 5 2,560 
Dec. 20.... 6 6,190 6,740 6 6,260 
Dec. 13.... 6 4,445 7,330 6 6,400 
Dec. 6.... 5 3,875 4,950 6 7,580 
Nov. 29.... 6 4,700 7,120 5 5,055 
Nov. 22.... 4 5,645 4,630 5 6,595 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, Mankato, Red Wing, Shakopee and 
Winona. The same shops unloaded the fol- 
lowing stock: two cars of elm staves; one 
car of gum staves. 


CALENDAR YEAR BARREL SALES 


The subjoined table shows the flour barrel 
sales by Minneapolis shops for four calendar 
years: 


1913 1912 1911 1910 
January.. 118,650 94,200 114,450 138,800 
February... 89,065 83,605 82,585 .138,165 
March.... 109,105 110,000 102,460 96,420 
April..... 99,000 107,680 125,960 81,675 
May...... 121,190 62,815 98,780 100,015 
June...... 87,485 79,240 89,600 121,210 
July...... 100,945 75,025 110,155 116,105 
August... 113,610 90,050 103,945 112,330 


127,940 130,765 128,170 
164,780 153,650 167,845 
170,780 129,200 
125,625 110,735 


September 144,320 
October... 150,665 
November. 124,210 


December. 105,120 105,725 





Year.. 1,363,365 1,291,740 1,349,290 1,440,670 
PER CENT OF FLOUR BARRELED 


The appended table, compiled from confi- 
dential reports to the Northwestern Miller, 
shows the number of flour barrels sold by 
Minneapolis shops for 24 calendar years, 
and the per cent of the Minneapolis flour 
output shipped in barrels in these years: 


Barrels Per Barrels Per 
sold cent sold cent 


1913. ..1,363,365 7.7 1900...3,214,965 21.3 
1912...1,291,740 7.6 1899...3,312,590 23.2 
1911. ..1,349,290 8.6 1898...3,250,835 23.0 
1910. ..1,440,670 9.3 1897...3,158,035 26.3 
1909...1,555,560 10.4 1896...3,386,460 26.3 
1908...1,695,260 12.4 1895...2,718,125 26.0 
1907...1,930,145 14.1 1894...3,061,935 32.5 
1906...1,969,250 14.2 1893...3,095,505 33.0 
1905...2,643,780 18.5 1892...3,404,545 34.0 
1904...2,836,520 20.8 1891...2,612,470 33.2 


iJ 
= 
— 


-8,123,945 44.7 
-2,617,990 40.3 


1903. ..3,129,360 . 1890.. 
1902...3,343,710 21. 1889.. 
1901...3,450,605 22.0 

*Last three days of December estimated. 





Weekly Fiour Exports 


New York, Jan. 6.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on the following dates, were: Jan, 4 





Destination— Jan. 3 Dec. 27 Dec. 20 1913 
London ........ 34,285 16,529 63,445 49,391 
Liverpool ...... 18,757 8,002 11,864 14,062 
Glasgow ...... 4,500 21,756 33,357 13,861 
Leith .......+. 26,000 1,000 ..... 7,000 
TRMEE wdctectnce segue tvwne 5,893 6,740 
ASA 1,999 7,678 38,571 
Christiania .... Oe paves) acece 4,911 
Southampton - 5,383 2,142 1,179 1,000 
Manchester .... ..... See. sawaa:, dewen 
PO ee eee SELGGC dence. <tuna 
BERGER: ccbcc ce ees ds “osese 1,000 1,750 
Hamburg ...... 5,549 ..... 2,293 2,219 
Bremen ....... 893 4,225 3,892 6,087 
Rotterdam ..... 1,642 15,365 30,904 5,697 
Copenhagen ... 8,498 ..... 2,74 9,280 
ae ee 5,586 16,249 21,698 31,532 
BOE: ocean shecce 1,798 3,764 4,457 2,968 
San Domingo .. 141 1,671 875 3,296 
Other W. L.’s.. 12,061 13,083 15,560 5,843 
Cen. America... 3,000 3,000 2,000 ..... 
) | | eee ree 27,894 3,123 16,248 6,961 
Other S. A..... 5,834 8,805 17,173 . 5,967 
B. N. America. 150 1,393 1,000 ..... 
Bae 6,197 29,732 585 893 

Totals 2. c«cs 177,239 165,198 233,842 182,969 
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Owing to Wednesday being Christmas 
Eve and the Boxing Day falling on Fri- 
day next, this exchange has lost two of 
its markets this week. Considering the 
very reserved attitude of buyers it is 
doubtful whether much business will be 
lost by flour importers on account of the 
closing of the exchange on these two 
days. Yesterday was the one chance this 
week for country and other buyers had 
they wanted any flour, yet there was next 
to no business transacted. It was just 
the same with wheat and most other ar- 
ticles handled on this exchange. 

In the practical absence of business it 
is impossible to test the market; flour 
prices are really unchanged from last 
week. It may be noted that, though there 
is a fair amount of foreign flour about 
and a good deal is coming forward from 
Atlantic ports, there is not at present 
any pressure to sell, such as we have 
experienced now and again at the end of 
a year. Absolute dullness is and has 
been the characteristic of this market for 
many weeks past. 

As things are, matters are not likely to 
mend before the new year is with us. 
The recent official statement respecting 
the total United States crop will not put 
any more confidence in buyers, while 
there is a freedom about Black Sea 
offers, in spite of winter, which tends to 
take the backbone out of wheat and in- 
cidentally to depress flour. Moreover, 
American and also Canadian mill prices 
have been a bit jumpy the past week, 
which is also against the importer here. 


‘Trouble with freights is believed to be 


responsible for this feature. 

The only good point in the present po- 
sition is the advent of more seasonable 
weather, which presumably has increased 
bread consumption, as bakers in this city 
have certainly begun to take in deliveries 
more freely. Beyond question the very 
mild autumn we have enjoyed has not 
been to the advantage of bakers, millers 
or tiour importers. 

American top spring wheat patents on 
spot are very quiet, but last week’s quo- 
tations of 27s@28s 3d ex-store may be 
repeated; shipment prices are still 
around 27s 3d@28s 3d c.if., though 
rather higher figures have recently been 
mentioned. Minnesota long patents are 
dull and unchanged at 26s@26s 9d ex- 
store, while shipment prices range 26s 3d 
@26s 6d c.i.f. 

American spring wheat clears are very 
dull but spot values are not quotable 
lower, fancy brands being wortn 24s 6d@ 
25s ex-store, while first clears come at 
23s 6d@24s ex-store. 

Kansas patents are hardly moving on 
spot; top marks are quoted 26s@26s 6d 
ex-store, but it is tough work to get the 
higher price. Seconds run from 24s to 
25s 6d ex-store. Mill prices of ‘good 
marks are at 26s@26s 6d c.i.f., while 
seconds run from 24s 3d to 24s 9d c.i.f. 

Manitoba exports on spot are un- 
changed at 24s 9d@26s ex-store, while 
cables, though occasionally higher, may 
be quoted at 24s 9d@25s 9d c.i.f. 

Australians on spot are still at 26s 6d 
ex-store but are rather easier for prompt 
shipment at 25s 9d@26s c.i.f. 

Hungarians are quiet but steady on 
spot at 37s 3d@38s 3d ex-store,—for one 
mark 38s 6d is offered,—and for Janu- 
ary-February shipment-35s 6d@36s 6d is 


asked. Hungarian flour has run low in 
stock the past two weeks. 

London-made flour is unchanged at 
26s 6d and 29s 6d ex-mill for best house- 
holds and patents, respectively. Top 
price or fancy patents are unaltered at 
31s, delivered, net. 

English country flour is very quiet, but 
prices are unaltered, roller whites being 
quoted 23@24s, good straights 24@25s, 
and patents 25@28s, all ex-rail in London. 


ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 


The following table shows entries of 
foreign flour into London for the past 
two weeks, with the respective countries 
of origin, in sacks of 280 lbs: 

Dec. 19 Dec. 12 











United States (Atlantic ports) 36,480 15,285 
SL (6a babe RS oc Ans Steen 10,651 25,785 
BION: wre. b-c ao aice06 0 65.4 010'6,0.0 2,292 1,147 
PRT <cveslece ct cesewecevns 2,271 137 
Australia ‘ 1,600 3,302 
BEE ob odveled bids e'ees2 ses ® 126 480 
Holland 67 340 
Channel Teles ..... sc cecccees 8 owe 
TOGMONE oko bs eae isc ccccdocs ewe 675 
MEBOMUBR = oc cc ccceccceccccces eee 644 
Austria-Hungary ...........+- a 615 
EN LGD s Sh 0 4a ot Fey soe 008 ese 574 

WOU 6c ieietccedecdiines 53,495 48,984 


Average receipts for four weeks end- 


ing: 
Dec. 19 Nov. 21 Oct. 24 


Foreign wheat* ...... 88,999 80,036 75,057 
British wheatf ....... 3,794 1,940 2,520 
Foreign flourt ....... 46,811 42,275 37,370 
Foreign and British 
GROUSE cece cvcosescss 66,028 62,768 62,372 
*Qrs (480 Ibs). tQrs (504 Ibs). tSacks 


(280 Ibs). 
LONDON MONEY MARKET, DEC. 23 


The demand for money is active and in 
excess of supplies, so it has been neces- 
sary for the market to borrow some very 
considerable sums from the Bank of 
England. Loan rates are high, 44@41% 
per cent having to be paid for day-to-day 
money and 4, for seven-day loans. 

The discount market is a little easier 
and considerable business was done in 
three months’ bills at 434 per cent. Dis- 
count rates are as follows: 60-day bank 
bills, 4 15-16 per cent; three months* 
bank bills, 43,@4 13-16; four months’ 
bank bills, 4 11-16; six months’ bills, 41% ; 
and trade bills, 54,@5¥. The bank rate 
still stands at 5 per cent. 

Gilt-edged securities are firm and con- 
sols show a slight improvement, the clos- 
ing price today being 71% for money 
and 71 15-16 for the account. 


SCOTCH MARKETS, DEC. 22 


No improvement has manifested itself 
in the Glasgow flour trade; indeed, the 
position might be said to be rather worse, 
there being a condition bordering on 
semipanic so far as spot stuffs are con- 
cerned. This is simply due to the unusu- 
ally large supplies in the granaries and 
at the quays. Then, the bakers them- 
selves are well supplied, while at the 
same time they are so fully engaged in 
their Christmas and New Year’s trade 
that they have not the time to look at 
samples of flour. 

Fancy imported Manitoba flours of the 
best class are quoted at 26s, delivered, a 
price the like of which there has not been 
seen here for a very long period. This 
price, attractive as it is, did not bring in 
buyers. So far as one can view the situ- 
ation, the bakers will never buy on more 
advantageous terms this season. The 
price of the finest being only 26s meant 
that the ordinary grades were at 24s, and 
even here the sale was indifferent. The 
bakers might be willing to do business in 
both descriptions of Manitobas if the 
sellers were willing to operate at deliv- 
ered terms for future delivery, but this 


the holders are not in the mood to do. ° 


The home millers are asking 25s for 
their make of flour and are not disposed 
to go lower; evidently their idea is that 


- year, 


the imported article will firm up before 
long. 

Canadian 90 per cents are slow at 26s; 
this price is akin to that ruling a week 
ago. Kansas is quoted on spot at 25s 6d 
but, to conclude sales, sellers had to take 
25s. The demand was far from active. 
Minnesotas continue steady at 26@27s, 
delivered, while American soft winters 
are at 28s 6d. They are in small com- 
pass. Only small lots are going out of 
the stores. 

Australians are still off and on at 27s, 
but to put through a sale not more than 
26s 9d will be given by the purchaser. 
From now on till the middle of January 
there will not be much business passing 
in the Glasgow flour trade. 


OATMEAL 

Oatmeal has been steady, with the sale 
the opposite of good. Scotch oatmeal 
was quoted at 27@3ls per 280 Ibs; Irish, 
27@28s; Canadian, 26@27s. 

IMPORTS INTO GLASGOW 

The imports into Glasgow for the week 
ending Dec. 16 were: Wheat, 18,817 qrs; 
flour, 8,769 sacks; oatmeal, 2,131 sacks; 
maize, 7,059 qrs. 

EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 

The markets in Edinburgh and Leith 
have been uninteresting. The demand 
has been very quiet for both home and 
foreign flour, with prices displaying lit- 
tle or no alteration. The Edinburgh mill- 
ers, for their whites, were seeking 31s 6d 
per sack of 280 lbs, 29s 6d for extras, 
and 27s 6d for supers. As to home- 
made oatmeal, the Edinburgh and Mid- 
lothian Oatmeal associations were asking 
38s for their make. For specially choice, 
2s more was demanded. Wheat has been 
the turn lower on the week, with the 
sale dull. 

IMPORTS INTO LEITH 

The imports at Leith and Granton last 
week were 24,650 qrs of wheat and 18,- 
372 sacks of flour, 14,982 sacks coming 
from North American ports. 


HOLLAND, DEC. 22 
What with the approaching end of the 
weaker wheat markets and _ the 
Christmas holidays near at hand, it is not 
to be wondered that listless markets pre- 
vail. Since a week ago there has been 
very ‘little doing in flour. With the ex- 
ception of a few transactions in Minne- 
apolis clears and patents, trade is abso- 
lutely stagnant. The rather heavy ar- 
rivals of American flour the last few 


weeks are having a depressing effect on, 


the market in addition to the other fac- 
tors, and there is scarcely any demand, 
even for immediate wants. The few par- 
cels of clears that found buyers were 
sold at 10%,fl c.i.f. and patents at 1214fl 
c.i.f., the latter grade comparing favor- 
ably with Kansas patent, for which the 
same money is asked. 

Home millers are complaining of the 
difficulty they are having to get buyers 
to take delivery of their flour. They are 
offering their inland 0 at 11%fl per 100 
kilos, delivered terms. 

For Belgian flour 10%fl c.i.f. is asked, 
and for German patent 12%¢fl c.i.f. 

American mills’ quotations are: spring 
wheat first patent, 124,fl; spring wheat 
straight, 11%4fl; spring wheat first clear, 
10%; Kansas patent, 12,fl; Kansas 
straight, 1114 fl. 





A decree was entered by Judge Car- 
penter in Chicago last Friday in favor 
of the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
restraining Baker, Wignall & Co., Strea- 
tor, IIL, from using the flour brand “Sun- 
kist” of the Maney company. The judge 
also ordered that an examiner be ap- 
pointed to make an accounting as to 
damages and profits by sales of flour sold 
under the brand in dispute. 


THE WORLD’S WHEAT 


European Markets Very Quiet—Argentine 
and Indian Crop News Bearish—Consump- 
tive Ratio Low—Crop News Favorable 


(By Our London Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, Dec. 24.—The last few days 
have been even quieter than recent weeks, 
and there has been practically no busi- 
ness in cargoes, with the parcel trade 
almost equally slow. The shipments to 
Europe were larger, but about as ex- 
pected and, with little change on your 
side, values are about unaltered. Plate 
wheat has been freely offered on news of 
better weather in Argentina, and Cana- 
dian springs have been mostly firm, the 
Winnipeg market being comparatively 
strong. News of rains in Argentina and 
in India have helped to depress the mar- 
ket, but on the other hand estimates of 
the Argentine exportable surplus have 
been reduced by one authority to 2,200,- 
000 tons, compared with 2,750,000 to 
3,000,000 estimated a few weeks ago. 
Russian supplies are also restricted ow- 
ing to bad roads and deep snow, and it is 
assumed in some quarters that the crop 
has been overestimated. 

The inactivity is mainly attributable to 
mild weather which has for the most part 
prevailed in Europe, and the consump- 
tion is reduced by fully 10 per cent, but 
there are confident expectations that dur- 
ing the next three months there will be a 
good business and, while there is always 
a natural reluctance to trade in the clos- 
ing weeks of the year, 1914 will probably 
bring about a demand to replenish de- 
pleted stocks. It is reported: that both 
millers’ and bakers’ reserves are now at 
a very low ebb. The future of prices 
will largely depend on the price at which 
Australia is willing to sell her record 
crop. 

The shipments were 154,000 qrs above 
last week and 262,000 qrs in excess of 
last year. This week Russia and the 
Danube showed an increase of 384,000 
qrs and the quantity on passage is 255,- 
000 qrs larger than last week; otherwise 
the statistical position is practically un- 
changed. . 

In this country a spell of hard weather 
would be welcomed as a check to vege- 
tation, which is dangerously ahead of the 
calendar. Wheat, especially, would be 
the better for some retardation of the 
too rapid development, which will expose 
it to danger should severe frosts occur. 

In France the weather is fine and cold, 
to the entire satisfaction of farmers, al- 
though severe frosts in the absence of 
adequate snow cover would injure the 
crop. In the South there has been rain, 
and in a few places snow is reported. In 
the center the temperature has been low. 
Early sowings show the bad effects of 
vermin and weed, and dry, cold condi- 
tions are greatly needed. In Belgium 
the weather is fine and bright, but too 
mild for this season of the year. In 
Germany it is cold and wet, and dry 
weather is wanted. The condition of the 
crop, however, is better than it was a 
year ago, although the position cannot 
be called favorable. 

Reports from Italy are favorable, ex- 
cept in parts of the south, where rain is 
needed. In the aggregate the outlook 
is satisfactory. In Hungary mild weath- 
er is reported, with copious rains, but the 
crops are in good condition, although a 
renewal of seasonable weather would be 
to their benefit. In Roumania, condi- 
tions are now seasonable. 

Odessa reports heavy snow in the in- 
terior, which has seriously checked trans- 
portation, but there was a return of mild 
weather after a short spell of winter. 
Other advices state that the weather is 
mostly soft and comparatively warm, the 
average temperature being generally 
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The winter crops are 


ters the last crop is said to be overesti- 
mated, but it is always difficult to com- 
pute the Russian yield as statistical ar- 
rangements are somewhat primitive. 

In North Africa it is fine and mild, 
and thére are no peers) of early rain, 
which is required to permit of sowing 
being taken in hand. Mail advices from 
India report sowing up-country, but that 
the absence of rain was causing consider- 
able anxiety. According to cables the 
rainfall has been moderate in Bengal, 
Bihar, the submontane districts of the 
United Provinces, submontane Punjab, 
and. the northwestern frontier provinces. 
Light rains are reported in Central India 
East, and light rains are again expected 
in northwestern India. The preliminary 
forecast of the government for Bengal 
is 138,000 acres and for the northwest- 
ern frontier provinces 808,000 acres. The 
first estimates of last year were 145,000 
and 1,003,000, respectively, and the final 
figures were 146,000 and 880,000. Pros- 
pects on the northwestern frontier are 
generally fair. The Punjab area—the 
principal wheat-growing province—is es- 
timated at 8,613,000 acres, which shows 
a decrease of 676,000 acres on the year. 

From Queensland heavy thunderstorms 

and partial rains are reported. In the 
northern sections of New South Wales 
there has been a beneficial rainfall. The 
yield of New South Wales is estimated 
at 41,800,430 bus, which is a record pro- 
duction for that state. 
_ Moderate to heavy rains fell in Buenos 
Aires, Santa Fe and Cérdoba, but it was 
afterwards fine in all districts, and the 
temperature was higher. The total 
acreage, according to revised estimate, 
shows a moderate decrease on the previous 
computation. Mail advices state that the 
Argentine crop cannot possibly reach 
last year’s yield, and the estimate of ex- 
portable surplus has been materially 
reduced, 

According to the Italian Institute of 
Agriculture the total production in the 
leading wheat-growing countries is 8.9 
per cent above last year’s figure. 


MAINTAINING RETAIL PRICE 
(Continued from page 22.) 

has to do with the rules of public policy 
relating to control of markets. This 
broader doctrine is primarily directed 
against monopoly in any form, and seeks 
to protect the public interest by holding 
invalid all contracts by which monopoly 
of a given market may be either created 
or sustained, or, as such, made profitable 
to its beneficiaries, where the right to 
make them is not incidental to a legal 
monopoly such as is accorded by the pat- 
ent laws. With these last we are not 
here concerned. It is manifest that in 
case of such contracts the public interest 
is not conserved by mere limitations either 
as to time or space. The public interest 
can only be secured by a prohibition of 
all contracts having a tendency to create 
or foster monopoly by a control of any 
given market. 

Since limitations of time and space do 
not serve as the test of the validity of 
contracts in restraint of competition, the 
test must be sought in the reason which 
underlies the rule of public policy. It 
must be found in the tendency of the 
given contract to control the given mar- 
ket. If the contract has that tendency, it 
is against public policy. If it does not 
have that tendency, it is not. 

In applying this test, the public inter- 
est is always the first and controlling 
consideration. A contract or combination 
creating a general, that is to say, com- 
plete, restraint or restriction, however 
slight, within a given market, is essen- 
tially invalid because it must either re- 
sult from, or tend to produce, a mo- 
nopoly. Its inevitable tendency is to de- 
stroy competition. Under an economic 
system founded upon competition, every 
general restriction, that is, every restric- 
tion covering all or a controlling fraction 
of a given commodity, is essentially un- 
reasonable. It is not fairly necessary to 
the protection of the manufacturer. 
Having a monopoly, he needs no protec- 
tion. It is not in any sense beneficial to 
the public, because it does not tend to 
create an incentive to increased excel- 
lence of product in order to maintain the 
better price, but, because of the mo- 
nopoly, has a contrary effect. 

And again, when the contract fixing 
the price is not ancillary to some main 





lawful contract, the sole object of the 
contract is to restrain competition and 
enhance prices, and its only tendency is 
to control the market. It is therefore 
invalid because of this tendency, without 
reference to its reasonableness in other 
particulars. In such a case, there is no 
main lawful purpose to subserve which 
partial restraint is permissible, hence 
nothing by which to measure the reason- 
ableness of the restraint. Its only meas- 
urable tendency would be to create a 
monopoly. Such a contract is therefore 
invalid. 

But it does not follow that every con- 
tract restraining competition as to an in- 
significant part of the total of a given 
pong ae & in a given market in any de- 
gree is obnoxious to public policy. At 
common law, contracts containing limit- 
ed restrictions on competition as inciden- 
tal to some main contract, and not en- 
tered into for the sole purpose of sup- 
pressing competition or controlling the 
market, are not always and necessarily 
invalid. 

Partial restrictions have been held 
valid where the restraint was in different 
particulars. For example: the contract 
may limit the vendee’s right of sale to a 
certain territory—a_ restriction as _ to 
place. It may provide that the vendee 
deal exclusively with the vendor and only 
in articles of the vendor’s manufacture— 
a restriction as to person. Again, the re- 
striction may be as to the price which the 
retailer must charge for goods purchased 
from the manufacturer—the case here in- 
volved, 

The courts now generally recognize as 
the basis of the rule of public policy 
against restraints on competition the 
tendency to create a monopoly. It is 
manifest that a restriction of competition 
between the owners of an insignificant 
part of the entire supply of a given com- 
modity in a given community could not 
create a monopoly nor injuriously affect 
the public. It is equally clear that the 
restriction need not be a complete re- 
striction covering the entire supply of a 
given commodity in order to injuriously 
affect the public, but, unless it be held 
that every restriction is per se illegal, 
where are we to draw the line? Obvious- 
ly, the answer must be found in the facts 
of each particular case. 

If, considering all of the circumstances, 
including the character of the business, 
the necessities of the parties, the exis- 
tence. of other contracts, if any, of the 
same character, the restriction results or 
tends to result in a substantial control of 
the supply or price of a given commodity 
within a given area by a single dealer or 
a few dealers, or by what amounts to a 
combination of all of the dealers, the con- 
tract is invalid. 

Substantial control of a market by one 
or a few is, of course, as injurious to the 
public as an absolute control. Wherever, 
therefore, there exists a monopoly or 
combination, or the contract creates or 
tends to create a monopoly or such ap- 
proximation to moncpoly as to practically 
bar others from entering the field by the 
chance of failure, a contract fixing retail 
prices is void as essentially injurious to 
the public. 

The fact that the circumstances of each 
particular case and the situation of the 
parties, in addition to the effect on the 
public welfare, must be considered, and 
that, of all circumstances, the dominant 
consideration is the welfare of the pub- 
lic, makes it difficult to state by defini- 
tion, except in the broadest way, any 
rule for determining the validity of any 
such contract as that here involved. 

Perhaps the following is as near a com- 
plete definition as we can formulate from 
the adjudicated cases: Contracts fixing 
prices as incidental to some main con- 
tract, and involving less than a control- 
ling part of a given commodity in a given 
market, not proceeding from, nor tending 
to create or to maintain a monopoly, will 
be sustained when the restriction is, un- 
der the circumstances of the particular 
case, reasonable in reference to the in- 
terests of the parties, and reasonable in 
reference to the interests of the public; 
that is to say, when the price fixed is 
fairly necessary to the protection of the 
covenantee, and fair to the public in that 
it furnishes only a reasonable profit to the 
contracting parties. Lacking these ele- 
ments, such contracts are invalid as con- 
trary to public policy. 

Measured by our definition, which, as 
it seems to us, is as stringent as any fair 
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construction of the authorities will sus- 
tain, the facts and circumsgances as al- 
leged in the complaint disclose no sinister 
purpose in the contract pleaded, nor any 
tendency inimical to the public interest. 
It may be objected that, since protection 
against general restriction is the basis of 
the rule of public policy, then if a gen- 
eral restriction is brought about by ail, 
or wan A all, of the dealers in a given 
commodity in a given area making con- 
tracts of the same character with all re- 
tailers, the public interest is injuriously 
affected just as if there were an actual 
combination or contract creating or ap- 
proximating a monopoly. 

The possibility o 
mere coincidence, however, is too remote 
to furnish a reason for declaring the con- 
tracts of a single manufacturer who has 
no monopoly or approximation thereto 
void. If a controlling number of manu- 
facturers or wholesale dealers in a given 
commodity should make identical con- 
tracts with the retailers of that locality, 
it would doubtless be the result of an 
agreement, secret or otherwise, between 
them, and all such contracts would be 
invalid as in aid of a combination in re- 
straint of competition. The coincidence 
would be almost conclusive evidence of 
the illegal combination, and_ sufficient 
basis for declaring all of the contracts 
void. No such condition, however, is 
presented by the record before us. 

Such a contract as that here in ques- 
tion is of interest to the public only 
where the whole of a given commodity, 
or a measurable approximation to the 
whole of that commodity, is in the con- 
trol of one of the contracting parties, or 
of some combination of which he is a 
member or which dictates his policy. It 
is monopoly, either actual or approxi- 
mate, hence potential, against which the 
public interest is arrayed, not a fair re- 
ward to individual effort and initiative, 
which is as essential to competition as a 
competitive price. 

In the absence of a monopoly, either 
actual or potential, as above defined, a 
contract fixing retail prices to the con- 
sumer cannot have an effect appreciably 
inimical to the public interest, because it 
cannot fix prices at an unreasonably high 
figure without defeating its own purpose 
by either signally failing to maintain the 
fixed price, or putting the individual 
manufacturer out of business. In either 
case, it fails to restrict competition. 
Either the consumers will not buy the 
product at the price fixed or, if they do, 
the high price will stimulate competition 
in production and the price will inevit- 
ably fall. The given manufacturer will 
thus be compelled to accept one or the 
other alternative. He must either fix the 
price to cover only a reasonable profit, or 
he must retire from business, and this 
for the simple reason that, in the absence 
of a monopoly, either actual or potential, 
of the entire supply, the natural condi- 
tions of trade will defeat any attempted 
restriction of competition. 

Under our present competitive system, 
the public is as vitally interested in the 
maintenance of competition in the excel- 
lence of the product as it is in compe- 
tition in prices. The one is as essential 
to value received at any price as the 
other is to a reasonable price for any 
value. Lacking either, the public will 
eventually be the loser, either in quality 
of product or in enhancement of price, 
which comes to the same thing. No sound 
public policy will insist upon the com- 
plete sacrifice of competition in one of 
these elements to competition in the 
other. 

A monopoly, however, either complete 
or approximate, tends to the destruction 
of both, hence is, on all scores, against 
public policy. But where a given prod- 
uct is not in the hands of one man or a 
combination of men, there is no mo- 
nopoly, either actual or proximate, and 
the public has no interest hostile to a 
contract by a single manufacturer among 
many, intended and reasonably calculat- 
ed to enable him to maintain an unusual 
standard of excellence in that part of the 
aggregate of the given product which he 
puts out. On the contrary, the public in- 
terest, so far as it is touched by the con- 
tract, is in sympathy with it, because 
served by it. 

Applying the principles which we have 
developed from the cases, it seems clear 
that this contract is valid. The facts al- 
leged negative the idea of any existing 
monopoly in the appellant, and the con- 
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tract has no tendency to create one. The 
retail selling price was fixed merely as 
ancillary to contract of sale to the 
respondent. The fixing of the price was 
reasonably necessary to protect the a 
pellant, and reasonable as applied to 
public, in that it provides only for a fair 
profit. Fairly considered, contract, 
while slightly restricting competition, is 
primarily intended to promote competi- 
tion by enabling the appellant to com- 
pete with other high-grade flours while 
maintaining the excellence of its product. 

It would seem that the doctrine which 
would hold the contract here involved a 
contract or combination in illegal re- 
straint of competition, carried to its 
logical extent, would render illegal prac- 
tically every trades-union or labor union 
in the country. The courts should be 
slow to adopt a rule of such far-reaching 
results. Such unions or associations for 
the purpose of maintaining wages are 
now universally recognized as legal. 

Finally, it seems to us an economic 
fallacy to assume that the competition, 
which, in the absence of monopoly, bene- 
fits the public, is competition between 
rival retailers. The true competition is 
between rival articles, a competition in 
excellence, which can never be maintained 
if, to the perfidy of the retailer who cuts 
prices for his own ulterior purposes, the 
manufacturer is forced to compete in 
prices with goods of his own production, 
while the retailer recoups his losses on 
the cut price by the sale of other articles, 
at, or above, their reasonable price. 

It is a fallacy to assume that the price 
cutter pockets the loss. The public makes 
it up on other purchases. The manufac- 
turer alone is injured, except as the 
public is also injured through the manu- 
facturer’s inability, in the face of cut 
prices, to maintain the excellence of his 
product. Fixing the price on all brands 
of high-grade flour is a very different 
thing from fixing the price on one brand 
of high-grade flour. The one means de- 
struction of all competition and of all 
incentive to increased excellence. The 
other means heightened competition and 
intensified incentive to increased excel- 
lence. 

It will not do to say that the manufac- 
turer has not interests to protect by con- 
tract in the goods after he has sold them. 
They are personally identified and moral- 
ly guaranteed by his mark and his adver- 
tisement. His reputation as a manufac- 
turer, one of his chief assets, is bound 
up in them. The attitude of the respond- 
ent, who has willfully violated his con- 
tract, presents no equities in his favor. 
The allegations of the complaint show 
that the public interests will in nowise 
suffer from an enforcement of the con- 
tract. As between the parties, the ap- 
pellant is entitled to the relief for which 
it prays. 





London Flour Imports 
The attached table shows the arrivals 
of flour in London on the steamships 
named, between Dec. 18 and 23, 1913: 











From Portland per ss. Devona— Bags 
Queen Of Roses 2... ccccccccesccsccceces 399 
From Philadelphia per ss. Minnesota— 

Bags Bags 
Lexington ...... First Pref. ..... 1,000 
Andrew’s Supve. 500 Iron Duke ..... 500 
Gold Medal .... 3,998 Maple Leaf .... 500 
Fiery Cross ....1,000 Table Queen ... 997 
Pillsbury’s Best. 750 

From Boston per ss. Anglian— 

Bimote .iccccscs 600 King’s Gold.... 1,000 
White Swallow. 1,000 Supve. Disk.... 600 
Sirdar ccocccess 1,500 Amazon ....... 1,500 
OKaW .ncccccses 7,800 Mayblossom ... 2,500 
Masterful ...... 2,000 Queen of Roses. 400 
Samson .......+. 400 

From Portland per ss. Ansonia— 

National ....... 1,000 Regal .......... 450 
Cedar Patent .. 500 Ped. Patent ... 600 

From New York per ss. Minnehaha— 
Yankee Lily ... 1,000 Nestor ........ 500 
Denefactor ..-- 2,008 BB. Be cccccssecs 40 
First Pref. .....5,500 First Rate .... 1,000 
Superlative ....1,500 Germ .......... 310 
Gold Belt ..... 1,000 Tip Top ....... 1,000 
Royal Patent .. 320 Minnesota Best. 500 
Gold Medal .... 1,000 Miller’s Pride... 5600 
Kaiserblum .... 489 Rose & Crown.. 1,000 
Viceroy .....ee- COO, SEF Be. cccaces 1,000 
QE cccccccces 1,000 Canada’s Best.. 500 
Medallion ..... 400 Quindaro ...... 500 
Sunlight ....... S00 Saperd 6... csi 300 
Monarch ...... 500 Golden Star.. } 
ST ee 600 Kaiserblum .. | 
Seal of Minn.... 500 Producer .... } 2,498 
POG co cceccvcee 500 Renown ...... 

Gold Medal .... 760 Star ......... 

From Philadelphia per ss. South Point— 
GREW ceccoccees 1,000 Saturn ........ 500 
Gold Belt ...... 499 Ovenbuster .... 500 
First Pref. ..... 1,000 Bravo ......... 1,000 
Renown ....... 1,497 Producer ...... 1,000 
Tribune ........ 495 Amazon ....... 1,000 
Light Bakers .. 600 Survival ....... 500 
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Wasurnoton, D. C., Jan. 5.—The plan 
proposed by Secretary Redfield, of the 
Department of Commerce, for improving 
the facilities of his department in the 
interests of the export trade of this coun- 
try, is attracting considerable attention 
among the commercial organizations of 
the United States. 

The principal feature of the arrange- 
ment proposed by Secretary Redfield is 
the establishment of commercial attachés 
in 14 of the capitals of foreign countries, 
the improvement of the- consular service, 
and the extension of the commercial 
agent service which has done conspicuous 
work in recent years in bringing to the 
attention of the people of foreign coun- 
tries the principal exports of the United 
States. 

In regard to the idea advanced by Sec- 
retary Redfield for the commercial at- 
tachés, it is understood to be an adapta- 
tion of the plan which has for several 
years been in operation under the Ger- 
man government, which government has 
closely allied relations between its offices 
of foreign affairs and the commercial or- 
ganizations of that empire. It is sug- 
gested by Secretary Redfield that these 
commercial attachés be accredited to the 
embassies of the United States in foreign 
capitals, and shall make their reports 
direct to the Commerce department, just 
as such reports are made by consular offi- 
cials and the commercial agents of the 
department. The object is to bring into 
closer relations the commercial activities 
of the United States in the principal 
trade centers of foreign countries. 

Secretary Redfield has also adopted a 
plan which has long been under consider- 
ation, and has been urged by practically 
all the commercial organizations of the 
country, namely, that on all commercial 
matters consular officials ofthis govern- 
ment, in all parts of the world, shall re- 
port direct to the Commerce department 
instead of as now to the State depart- 
ment, although under the present practice 
the reports made to the State department 
are turned over for publication by the 
Commerce department. 


LARGER FORCE OF COMMERCIAL AGENTS 


It is proposed by Secretary Redfield, 
if Congress shall meet the requirements 
of the situation, to double the force of 
commercial agents and to be more strict 
in their requirements that these special 
investigators into foreign market condi- 
tions shall be trained in their separate 
lines of work so that each of the com- 
mercial agents shall be able to represent 
the export interests of particular lines 
of industry in the United States. 

As a part of this trade extension work 
and the enlargement of facilities there- 
for, it is proposed by Secretary Redfield 
that there be established—and steps have 
already been taken to carry out this idea 
—fully a half dozen commercial bureaus 
in different parts of the United States, 
at least in the principal cities, for col- 
lecting information as to American ex- 
ports, which information will be trans- 
mitted through the department to the 
commercial agents and attachés of our 
legations abroad. 

Under this suggestion of Secretary 
Redfield it is proposed to reorganize and 
enlarge the scope of the work of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce (and this bureau will take over 
practically all the work that was out- 
lined under President Taft’s administra- 
tion by Secretary Knox in the State de- 
partment) with foreign trade bureaus 
having immediate consideration for the 
trade of particular political subdivisions 
of the world. It was this enterprise on 


the part of Secretary Knox which ob- 
tained the name of “dollar diplomacy.” 
Secretary Bryan has abolished all these 
fields of endeavor in the State depart- 
ment, and has insisted that his depart- 
ment shall be confined almost exclusively 
to the diplomatic side of negotiations be- 


tween this government and foreign gov- 
ernments. 

It is not yet known what Secretary 
Redfield will able to accomplish in ob- 
taining the necessary assistance from 
Congress; but he has submitted his plan 
and will make an argument in support of 
it when the legislative appropriation bill 
is in course of preparation by the com- 
mittees of Congress. 


FLOUR-MILLING AND EXPORTS IN RUSSIA 


Prevailing conditions in the grain trade, 
flour-milling and exporting throughout 
the Empire of Russia are discussed in an 
elaborate handbook that has just been 
issued by the Department of Commerce 
through its Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. This document was 
prepared for the department by Consul- 
General Snodgrass, stationed at Moscow. 
In view of the interest displayed in the 
possible competition of American flour in 
the Baltic region, as a result of increased 
Russian activity to control the markets 
of the northern provinces of Russia, 
some of the points brought out in this 
discussion of milling in Russia will be of 
interest to the trade. 

It is remarked in the course of this dis- 
cussion of the flour trade of Russia dur- 
ing the past year, mainly during 1912, 
that the conditions which exist result 
from high prices of grain, which limit: the 
output of flour and tend to diminish the 
flour exports. On this subject of prevail- 
ing prices and trade, this report says: 

“Partly on account of the high prices 
of grain, the flour output did not keep 
pace with the sales, and there was a 
marked decrease in the supplies at the 
principal centers, which reached their 
lowest limits in September. The high 
price of grain and the relatively low price 
of flour compelled many flour producers 
to reduce their output and some stopped 
altogether, after a short active period in 
the spring, until the 1912 crop appeared 
on the market. In the central and south- 
ern districts this period of inactivity was 
prolonged by the lateness of the harvest. 
No such delay was experienced in the 
central and northern Volga districts, but 
the supplies at the principal markets in- 
creased slowly, as the flour produced was 
immediately sold for local consumption 
and for shipment along the Volga to 
Transcaucasia and central Asia. Flour 
prices fell as a result of the decrease in 
grain prices.” 

Referring to the condition of the flour 
trade during the latter part of 1912 and 
the past year, and speaking particularly 
of the exports to Finland of rye flour in 
competition with German flour, the re- 
port says: “In general, the flour situation 
during the second half of 1912 was of 
even character, the production corre- 
sponding to the sales, with a marked re- 
duction of prices, due chiefly to the de- 
creased prices of grain in the autumn. 

“The export trade in flour during the 
past year was not very satisfactory. The 
exports of Russian flour, always limited, 
suffered considerable reduction; partly 
on account of the high prices prevailing 
in the interior markets, and partly from 
the unfavorable export conditions, high 
sea freights, etc., which resulted from the 
Balkan War. 

“The exports to Finland, principally of 
rye flour, decreased as a result of a su- 
perior crop in Finland itself and in- 
creased competition with German flour. 
A marked increase in the exportation of 
bran was noted, especially during the 
first half of the year, in consequence of a 
considerable German demand, because of 
the unsatisfactory crop of forage in that 
country in 1911.” 





Norman F. Beaver, advertising man 
for Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indian- 
apolis, was married on Christmas Day at 
Otterbein, Ind., to Miss Frances M. Tim- 
mons. 


Central States Milling in 1913 

Torepo, Onto, Jan. 5.—The total out- 
a in 1913 of mills represented at To- 
edo was 1,307,200 bbls, representing an 
average weekly output of 25,140, or 52 
per cent of capacity. This compares with 
an output of 1,381,600 bbls in 1912, or 
55% per cent of capacity. In 1911 the 
output was 1,335,950 bbls, or 53 per cent 
of capacity; in 1910, 1,660,300, or 421% 
per cent; in 1909, 1,057,750; in 1908, 1,- 
069,100; in 1907, 1,204,400. 

From the middle of last March the 
output of Toledo mills seemed to fall off 
until they began grinding on the new 
crop in August. From the week ending 
March 22, to July 26, a period of 19 
weeks, the Toledo mills averaged in out- 
put only 39 per cent of their capacity. 
From the week ending Aug. 2, when 
grinding on the new crop began, until 
the end of the year, a period of 22 weeks, 
the mills averaged 60 per cent of ca- 
acity. 

The 1913 output by an average of 14 
central states mills, including those at 
Toledo, making weekly reports to the 
Toledo office, was 2,869,571 bbls, a weekly 
average of 55,188 bbls, or 59 per cent of 
capacity. In 1912, an average of 17 mills 
reporting showed an output of 3,317,093, 
representing a weekly average of 61,675 
bbls, or 59 per cent of capacity. 

Milling in the central states properly 
should be summarized by crop years ex- 
tending from about July 1 or Aug. 1, im- 
mediately following harvest, until the 
same period the following year, as our 
crop is harvested late in June or early in 
July. The year 1913 therefore embraces 
the second half of the last crop and the 
first half of the present crop. 

Owing to the complete failure of the 
wheat crop in this section in 1912, mills 
were greatly handicapped. 

At first they were at a loss to know 
where they would get their wheat sup- 
plies. Gradually this problem worked it- 
self out and various supplies of wheat 
further west, including Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and Missouri, were tapped. There 
were extreme instances of mills being 
able to grind hardly a single car of Ohio- 
grown wheat during that crop. Never- 
theless, the mills managed to struggle 
along after a fashion. Very few were 
able to put out a pure soft winter wheat 
flour. Blended flours became the order 
of the day, and only a few mills were in 
a position to furnish pure soft winter 
wheat flour. Trade which had become 
accustomed to pure winters may have 
noticed a difference but had to put up as 
best they could with available blended 
flours, as all the mills were in the same 
boat. Many mills in this section which 
had never done so before turned to the 
making of spring wheat flour. On the 
whole, it was astonishing how well these 
substitute flours stood the test. 

There were extreme instances where 
spring wheat flour substituted for soft 
winter proved fairly satisfactory. Spring 
wheat flour invaded soft winter wheat 
territory where it had never been before. 
The situation was favorable to a more or 
less permanent extension of hard wheat 
territory. Soft winter wheat mills were 
handicapped during all this period by a 
premium on their wheat, and this also 
worked to the advantage of the hard 
wheat millers. Such was the situation 
during the first half of 1913. 

Immediately following Jan. 1, 1913, 

business with the mills showed some 
slight improvement. Scattered sales to 
established trade was the character of the 
business. Feed was not as strong as it 
ought to have been at that time of the 
year. There was a bearish feeling among 
the buyers. Early in the year there also 
developed a tightening up in the car 
situation, which would have amounted to 
a shortage, with a slightly better demand 
for cars. 
_ Along in March the feed situation was 
a keen disappointment to the mills, and 
some actually had to accumulate feed 
even at their reduced running, owing to 
the slackness of the market. The promise 
for improvement was not bright, as indi- 
cations pointed to an early spring. 

In March, Ohio was visited with the 
most disastrous spring flood ever known 
in its history. This severely crippled 
many mills and put many lines of rail- 
roads entirely out of business. Bridges 
and tracks were swept away, and it was 
months before freight conditions returned 
to normal. Fortunately, this damage 
came at a quiet season with the mills. 
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Later, in April, when conditions were 
somewhat restored, a noticeable feature 
of the business was the number of re- 

uests for immediate shipment. For a 
short time millfeed was in better de- 
mand, This did not last long, as pastur- 
age was soon in good condition. In May 
and June everybody was looking forward 
hopefully to the coming of the new crop 
and to changed conditions. The condi- 
tion of the growing wheat was very sat- 
isfactory and the outlook promising. On 
this account there was not much buying. 

NEW CROP 

The government and all reports indi- 
cated that we would harvest at least an 
average crop of wheat in all the soft win- 
ter wheat sections. Millers were wonder- 
ing just how best to conduct themselves 
in regard to this crop and its early move- 
ment. It was realized that all bins and 
holes were empty. It was feared, there- 
fore, that there would be an absolute 
rush for this wheat which would put it 
way out of sight. A group of millers, on 
this account, decid to abstain from 
buying much wheat on the first move- 
ment and to let it go by them. It was 
believed that there would be ample wheat 
for everybody. Considerable of this early 
wheat went east for export. 

The feature this year which staggered 
the milling business and proved of seri- 
ous embarrassment was the drying up of 
wheat offerings after the first movement. 
Contrary to expectations, wheat did not 
continue to come out. Had the farmers 
all over the central states and even down 
into Kansas and Missouri belonged to 
some one organization, they coud not 
have been more of one mind. Almost 
universally they held their wheat for bet- 
ter prices. The result was a most un- 
usual situation in a year of an average 
crop. Under such circumstances, To- 
ledo did what was an _ extraordinary 
thing; she went to Chicago in September 
for two cargoes of soft winter wheat. 
Such rail consignments as were received 
were snapped up quickly by the millers. 
The wheat situation at Toledo was so 
tight that any buying advanced prices 
out of line with other grain markets. The 
light movement of wheat and consequent 
premium on No. 2 red continued until 
the end of the year. 


NEW-CROP FLOUR BUSINESS 

Owing to the tightness of the wheat 
situation which developed, millers were 
reluctant and conservative in making new- 
crop flour sales unless they had the wheat 
already bought to protect the sales. In 
June and July there was an active ex- 
change of cables with foreign buyers and 
the situation seemed to be more promis- 
ing for an export business than had ob- 
tained in several years. Intermittently, 
in the few months following harvest, oc- 
casional sales were made for export, but 
usually at extremely low prices, either at 
cost or showing very little profit. These 
sales were made, for the most part, sim- 
ply to help the mills maintain their run- 
ning. 

The first week in June No. 2 red win- 
ter showed a decline of 7c in the Toledo 
market, and this temporarily stimulated 
business. In the latter part of July an 
increased interest by domestic and for- 
eign buyers was noticeable. The flour 
situation became more promising in its 
possibilities than it had been for a long 
time. The first week in August, millers 
for the first time reported business as 
being brisk, both in flour and feed. New- 
crop business was on in full blast, and 
heavy sales and bookings were being 
made. The only handicap was the diffi- 
culty of getting sufficient supplies of sw 
wheat. Acceptances on wheat bids were 
not as heavy as they should have been. 

A distinctive feature of the business 
very soon was the unusual demand for 
feed. Prices on bran advanced $2.50 in 
one week, but this did not serve as a 
check. Orders were piling in faster than 
the mills could accept them. This was 
largely due to a long drouth which had 
dried up for a time all the pasturage. 
Toward the latter part of August, flour 
demand had slackened, but the feed de- 
mand showed no let-up. Mills were either 
entirely sold out or oversold on feed. 

Some export business was worked in 
September and, on the whole, feed re- 
mained in fair demand during this month. 
In October there was a noticeable im- 
provement in pasturage, and the feed 
business returned to normal. During Oc- 
tober the mills maintained a fairly steady 
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gait in running, with a fair volume of 
business. As the holidays approached, 
the customary holiday dullness seemed 
to make itself felt somewhat earlier than 
usual. 

In general, summing up the situation 
for the last half of 1913, it can be said 
that only for a very short period, soon 
after harvest, was business at all brisk. 
The rest of the time it has been greatly 
hampered by the premium on No. 2 red 
wheat, due to the light deliveries. Millers 
are longing for a yout when soft winter 
wheat may be at a discount, and if the 
present crop now growing is harvested, it 
rather looks as if they would have a year 
of this character. 

There has been a growing suspicion 
among millers that the government over- 
estimated the present soft winter wheat 
crop, and that its figures, on this account, 
have been misleading. There is one thing 
which has been evidenced by experience 
with the 1912-13 crops, and that is that 
mills with large elevator capacities, in a 
position to take in liberal quantities of 
wheat right after harvest, when the wheat 
moves, are in the strongest position to 
meet the vicissitudes of the trade. 

The year closed with the millers won- 
dering what they could do, if anything, 
about this premium on No. 2 red wheat, 
and whether there was any way of get- 
ting rid of it. Toward the latter part of 
the year the wheat movement showed 
some slight improvement. 

W. H. Wicern, JR. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United 
States patent office: 

Serial No. 63,053. The word Master- 
piece, fanciful design, no claim to word 
“Updike’s.” Owner, Updike Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb. Used on wheat flour. 

Serial No. 71,738. The words Pied 
Piper, figure of same. Owner, The Davis 
Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo. Used on 
self-rising wheat flour. 

Serial No. 71,791. The word Picnic. 
Owner, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Used on wheat flour. 

Serial No. 71,792. The word Com- 
munity. Owner, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. Used on wheat flour. 

Serial No. 71,793. The word Romance. 
Owner, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Used on wheat flour. 

Serial No. 71,794. The word Walk- 
over. Owner, Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Used on wheat flour. 

Serial No. 71,796. The word Pippin. 
Owner, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Used on wheat flour. 

Serial No. 71,797. The word Cockade. 
Owner, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Used on wheat flour. 

Serial No. 71,798. The word Vogue. 
Owner, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Used on wheat flour. 

Serial No. 70,257. The word Butter- 
wheat, sprays of wheat, circle, design. 
Owner, The United States Cereal Co., 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. Used on a ce- 
real food. 

Serial No. 72,432. The word Ulika, 
figure of a Japanese woman, lanterns, 
stool, tea-set, design. Owner, Cowgill & 
Hill Milling Co., Carthage, Mo. Used 
on flour. 

Serial No. 72,570. The words Lord 
Baltimore. Owner, Holt & Co. New 
York. Used on wheat flour. 





Exports for Week Ending Dec. 27, 
Wheat Corn Flour 
From— bus bus bbis 
New York...1,020,543 2,76 51,508 
Portland, Me. 274,000 ,000 
Boston 247,765 24,950 
Philadelphia. 595,000 ,000 
Baltimore 210,749 5 5,740 
Newp’t News 24,000 ,500 
Mobile 9,000 15,000 
New Orleans 24,000 12,000 9,500 
Galveston ... 48,000 
St. John, N.B. 246,000 





89,406 
130,975 


Tots., w’k.2,690,057 24,360 165,15 
Prev. week. .4,019,860 108,892 233,5 
U. Kingdom.1,643,35 
Continent .. 967, 
South and Ctl. 

America 
West Indies. : 
Oth. countries 24,360 30,946 
Totals -2,690,057 24,360 165,198 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July ito Same time 
Dec. 27, 1913 
402,081 
,058,495 
8,665,308 

, 830,009 
5,245,171 


Wheat, bus 
Flour, bbis 
Totals as wheat, 
Corn, bus 

Oats, bus 


5,331,565 
109,327,162 
2,773,468 
29,905,378 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this .de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
at $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by the North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








AN EXPERIENCED SALES CORRESPOND- 
ent, one who has had experience as flour 
salesman and has an acquaintance with 
the eastern bakers’ trade. Apply to B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKKEEPER, MILLING EXPERIENCE, 
town this territory; salary, $85. Auditor, 
experienced; salary, $1,500 to $1,800. Ad- 
dress The Western Reference & Bond As- 
sociation, 604 Scarritt Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 








THREE FIRST-CLASS FLOUR SALESMEN, 
two for Pennsylvania and New Jersey, one 
for Baltimore and adjacent territory; ap- 
ply by letter, with fullest particulars. 
Address Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





HIGH-CLASS FLOUR SALESMAN FOR 
southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois, 
by spring and winter wheat mill; prefer 
party who has acquaintance and estab- 
lished trade in that territory; state salary 
required and give references first letter. 
Address 431, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED BY LARGE SPRING 
wheat mill, with established trade, to 
cover retail grocery trade in New York 
state; good opportunity for advancement; 
state age, whether married or single, ex- 
perience, record of previous employment, 
references, salary expected and when 
available. Address 409, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





last year a 
85,335,120 


WANTED—ASSISTANT TO MANAGER OF 
2,500-bbl spring wheat mill; experience in 
sales department as well as general office 
practice necessary; state age, whether 
married, previous employment, with de- 
tails of duties of positions, references, sal- 
ary expected, when available and all per- 
tinent information. Address 304, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


a. 


BY A 2,000-BBL HARD WINTER: WHEAT 
mill, a high-class specialty salesman to 
work retail trade for our jobbers in IIlli- 
nois and Michigan; we make a short pat- 
ent flour; it is thoroughly and effectively 
advertised for the retail trade; our price 
is high, but the quality is there and like- 
wise the demand for that flour by the 
housewife; outline your experience fully, 
giving reasons for your changes, state age, 
and salary desired. Address “Illinois and 
Michigan,”’ care Northwestern Miller, 231- 
232 Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SECOND MILLER IN A LARGE MILL 
or head miller of a smaller mill. Address 
Frank W. Bullock, 1324 International Av- 
enue, Grand Forks, N. D. 





BY STENOGRAPHER—FOUR YEARS’ EX- 
perience; would like to correspond with 
mills in southern Minnesota. Address 434, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER BY MARRIED MAN, 14 
years’ experience; wants to correspond 
with mills in western Canada. Address 
397, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MANAGER, OR A FUTURE LEADING 
to it, by man with 10 years of active ex- 
perience; good references; western Mon- 
tana preferred. Address 426, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS FLOUR SALESMAN IN CENTRAL 
states for a reliable mill with quality 
flour, by experienced flour salesman. Ad- 
dress “J. L. P.,"’ care Northwestern Miller, 
339 Ohio Sendinn, Toledo, Ohio. 





AS MANAGER AND MILLER, 200 BBLS 
or larger; have milled all my life; my 
flour is a repeater; German, married; come 
well recommended. Address 415, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED — BY SUCCESSFUL 
and dependable flour salesman with wide 
and valuable acquaintance in middle 
states; mill's interest is my interest; ref- 
erences. Address 435, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION 


AS SALESMAN, FOR NEW ENGLAND 
territory, of flour and feeds for mill that 
has the goods and prices; several years’ 
experience with success; make offers in 
first letter and save time. Address 423, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF LARGE 
capacity by one who has had varied ex- 
perience with hard and soft wheat mill; 
good reference; can come at once. Ad- 
dress “C. X.,”" care Northwestern Miller, 
215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—TO REPRESENT 
in Ohio and Michigan; enjoy 
wide acquaintance and good following 
with baking and jobbing trade; seven 
years’ experience; at present employed. 
Address “Success,’’ 428, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


WE ARE ALWAYS PREPARED TO FUR- 
nish high-grade employees, in line of man- 
agers, credit men, accountants and sales- 
men on short notice. We investigate ref- 
erences and our service is gratis to em- 
ployers. Address The Western Reference 
& Bond Association, 604 Scarritt Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


BY CHEMIST WITH PRACTICAL EX- 
perience in making milling, baking and 
analytical tests of wheat and flour; can 
analyze fuel and boiler feed water; want 
connection with first-class mill; will in- 
stall laboratory; best references. Address 
“Chemist,” care Northwestern Miller, 231- 
232 Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








POSITION 
good mill 











AS HEAD MILLER—OVER 16 YEARS’ EX- 
perience with spring, hard and soft winter 
wheats in mills up to 2,000 bbis capacity; 
Al references; have small laboratory; can 
keep mill in good repair; would accept 
second miller’s position -in large mill 
where there is opportunity for advance- 
ment; could come at once, because a 
miller has bought an interest in this mill; 
give salary and size of mill. Address L. 
L. Leeper, Milliken, Colo. 


POSITION WANTED—TO REPRESENT 
spring wheat mill of 600 bbis or over, 
preferably in New York state, Pennsyl- 
vania and New England; commission or 
salary basis; possess wide and effective 
acquaintance with jobbing and bakery 
trade in all territory east of Mississippi 
River; would take position as sales-man- 
ager or assistant manager; control large 
and valuable trade; Al references. Ad- 
dress 394, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








A LEADING TOWN IN WESTERN MON- 
tana offers an exceptional milling oppor- 
tunity; a mill of 150 bbls, with room to 
increase to 300, with general storage, and 
50-bbl oatmeal mill, water power of 160 
h-p. capacity, can be bought on advan- 
tageous basis; large supply of home wheat, 
at 20c off Minneapolis price, likewise of 
superior quality of oats; products from 
both mills can be largely sold locally at 
profitable prices; population increasing 
rapidly. Address 358, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—FLOURING MILL, 200 BBLS 
capacity. For particulars address J. G. T. 
Colley, Executor, Drayton, N. D. 





FOR SALE—ONE OF THE BEST FLOUR 
mills in Kansas; terms easy; business es- 
tablished; reputation second to none; 
location the best in Kansas; reason for 
selling, sickness. Address “Flour Mill,” 
3721 Highland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE—250-BBL SPRING WHEAT 
mill, well located as to wheat and local 
demand for flour and feed; water and 
steam power; plant all in high state of 
efficiency; will sell for one-third value, as 
owners are engaged in other business; ex- 
ceptional opportunity. Address 417, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


January 7, 1914 j 





For Sale 


One Fairbanks, Morse 8 horse power 
gas engine and 1 No.7 Invincible receiv- 
ing separator, all good as new. Address 
©. 8. Christensen Co., Madelia, Minn. 








Hotmes, PARKER 
& Co. 
Chartered Accountants 


823 Plymouth Building 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Mill 
Audits 
Millin, 


and 
Grain Accounts 
our Specialty 








PAUL & PAUL 


Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in all Countries 


854 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 








Herman Reach & Co. 
Importers and Manufacturers 
BURLAPS anp 
BURLAP BAGS 

CHICAGO 








Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High Grade Work 


Twin City Machine Co. 
GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


. 








MONITOR 
PACKERS 


FOR 
Flour, Bran, Feed 
Fast Work 


Simplified Con- 
struction and 
operation 


Huntley Mfg. Co. 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 








Hints on Exporting 
is the exporter’s guide. It is valuable to 
the beginner in the export trade and 
very useful to the experienced. Sent with- 
out charge to any mill proprietor who is 
a subscriber to the Northwestern Miller. 
Ask for it. The Northwestern 

Eighth Edition. Minneapolis, Minn. 











H. 





For Handling Grain 


There’s nothing equal to Caldwell’s 
Helicoid. This screw conveyor is regu- 
larly made from 4-inch to 16-inch diam- 
eter, capacities 100 to 5,000 bushels per 
hour. Helicoid occupies less space, re- 
quires less power to operate, costs less 
to begin with and less to maintain 
than any other form of grain conveyor. 
Supplied with or without steel boxes. 
Large stock of standard sizes always 
on hand. 


Send for Catalog 34 


W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 


Fulton Bldg., 
Hudson Terminal, 50 Chureh St., New York 


With our modern equipment we ae a 
First-class Steel Conveyor Boxes, Elevator Heads, 5 me etc. Ask for prices. 











